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Among Ourselves’ 


S members of the California Society 
of Secondary Education and sub- 
scribers to the JouURNAL— 

Youth has been pronounced the great- 
est resources of our nation. This view 
ascribes increased importance to the 
education of youth and assigns increased 
responsibilities to the secondary schools. 
These schools are secondary only in 
their place between the elementary 
schools and the higher institutions. 
We educators, concerned profession- 
ally with secondary schools, must be 
able and willing to give (1) explana- 
tions, (2) interpretations, and (3) justi- 
fication of our procedures as educational 
service. Our Society was organized and 
our JOURNAL launched to help in these 
services. 

The theory-practice of secondary edu- 
cation is very complex and controversial. 
A primary reason for these character- 
istics is that this field is secondary and 
must be sensitive and responsive to the 
elementary schools besides acting as a 
finishing school and being also responsi- 
ble to higher institutions. 

A second cause of new difficulties and 
some new responsibilities emerges from 
what the national committees and com- 
missions refer to as the “Present Era,” 
which has brought an increased impor- 
tance to youth problems. The meanings 
and uses of this expression “Present 
Era” are very different, very confused 





1 Professor Rugh prepared this editorial and 
gathered the material for the following edi- 
torial note, entitled ‘‘Two Important State- 
sone shortly before his death on September 
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and confusing. What is the “Present 
Era” and what are some of the essential 
and disturbing characteristics ? 

The current accounts or descriptions 
of this “Present Era” seem to fall into 
three groups. This division is deter- 
mined by which time—past, present, or 
future—is made center of interest and 
made the focus of attention. The 
“Present” emerges out of the past and 
the events being considered may be 
compared and contrasted with those of 
a past. 

The Decline of the West by Spengler 
and The End of an Era by Niebuhr 
emphasize the past. America’s Hour of 
Decision by Glenn Frank views the 
present. Whither Mankind, edited by 
Beard, and the Great Technology, by 
Rugg, face the future. A very im- 
portant government publication facing 
the future with recognition of the past 
and present is Technological Trends and 
National Policy Including the Social 
Implications.” 

Our insight and practice as secondary 
educators in this “Present Era” will be 
enlightened and enlivened by recogniz- 
ing and interpreting the “Era” in the 
essential relations to all three tenses. 

The understandings and appreciations 
of Youth and Youth Problems may also 
be viewed from the standpoint of three 
so-called philosophies: (1) Pessimism, 
(2) Optimism, and (3) Meliorism. 

The pessimists find terrible facts sup- 
porting their terror. Among these facts 
are the increasing kinds and number of 





2 National Resources Committee, 1937, Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
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young delinquents, the increasing kinds 
and numbers of vices and crimes of 
Youth. The unemployment and poverty 
of Youth. It is not true, as several have 
contended, that education and schools 
have caused these evils, but we must 
admit that education and schooling have 
not prevented them. 

The optimists find facts supporting 
their hopes. The wisest and best edu- 
cators and professional school people 
have always had faith in Youth as a 
period of the life span. There are new 
scientific facts revealing great possibili- 
ties of development of normal Youth. 
There is more wisdom and more success 
in both the fields of means and method 
in secondary education. 

The melioristic appreciation of Youth 
is different. “Isms” always cause 
schisms. Melioristic appreciation may 
escape the monitis of monism. This pro- 
cedure or technology affords a frame 
of reference that intends to face all the 
facts but to distinguish between (1) un- 
favorable, (2) the favorable, and (3) 
the creative powers of personality that 
may escape some of the evils of life 
and transform factors and functions of 
living into improvement. 


HERE are two correlated move- 

ments of the “Present Era” that 
will ultimately have great effect upon the 
method of secondary education. They 
are Dynamic Logic and Semantics. 
These two movements are revolution- 
ary in logic and language as correlated 
instruments in education. 

Why the “terrible downfall of ancient 
formal logic”? In the chapter on “Edu- 
cation and Dynamic Logic” in The 
Technique of Controversy, Bogaslovsky 
writes: . . . “What are the reasons 
for such a remarkable downfall? The 
fundamental reason certainly may be 
suggested in the general change of di- 
rection in the development of our civili- 
zation and culture. In logical psycho- 
logical terms it can be briefly summed 
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up as a transfer of the center of inter- 
est from the relationships of statements 
to statements, on the one hand, to the 
relationships of facts to facts on the 
other hand.”* Note that this author 
recognizes both relationships . . . “facts 
to facts” and “statements to state- 
ments.”” This recognition is what makes 
the correlation between Dynamic Logic 
and Semantics. 

This is not the space-time occasion for 
an elaboration of Dynamic Logic except 
to state the frame of reference: (1) ex- 
perience, (2) reflection, (3) formula- 
tion. The dynamic cycle adds three sub- 
sequent centers of reference or interest : 
(4) re-formulation, (5) re-reflection, 
(6) possible improved experience. The 
importance of written formulation and 
re-formulation of reflection as personal 
experience in relations to other experi- 
ences will come to be a recognized 
improvement in schooling. 

The essential technology of language 
in Dynamic Logic forces recognition 
of the new Science of Semantics. This 
science assigns a new form of refer- 
ence: The term is a symbol. . . a sign 
. . . It points in two directions .. . 
(1) to the idea in experience, and (2) to 
the reality. Two new terms have been 
invented ... (1) “referent,” the real- 
ity symbolized; (2) the “isolate”... 
short “i” and “is” as the first syllable. 
This term “isolate” names the field of 
attention in controlled reflection. 

These two new movements have su- 
preme importance as means of improv- 
ing the educational procedures of Youth. 

The JourRNAL invites assistance in 
promoting these movements in the sec- 
ondary schools of California. 

C. E. RUGH. 


Two Important Statements 


N keeping with the preceding state- 
ment of the importance of youth in 
our nation today, it seems appropriate to 





8 Boris B. Bogoslovsky, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., 1928 























EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NOTES 


quote from two important pronounce- 
ments on this topic in order that this 
extremely valuable material may secure 
as wide circulation as possible. 

The first quotation presented below 
is a statement of the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council 
on Education in regard to its volume, 
How Fare American Youth?* 

“How fare American youth? The 


discouragement and frustration of the’ 


normal aspirations of millions of our 
young people present one of the most 
painful aspects of ‘the contemporary 
scene. What conditions are they facing ? 
What chance have they now? What 
help do they need? 

“The American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education 
has been engaged in a study of the cur- 
rent problems in the care and education 
of our thirty million young persons be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 24. Under 
the five-year program of investigation 
financed by the General Education 
Board, several large-scale studies are 
in progress in typical areas and insti- 
tutions in various parts of the country. 
In anticipation of the voluminous de- 
tailed reports of these studies, the di- 
rector of the commission and his staff 
have prepared this concise and readable 
statement of the current problems of 
American youth, showing where our 
young people stand in relation to jobs 
and job-finding, schooling and other 
education, leisure-time pursuits, health, 
the family, the church, and all the ele- 
ments that make for character and 
citizenship. There are also special chap- 
ters on the problems of rural youth and 
of negro youth. 

“This important volume is devoted 
primarily to an analysis and statement 
of problems. The book provides real 
illumination on one of the most poig- 
nant of our social problems. Its compre- 

1 Homer P. Rainey and others, How Fare 


American Youth? D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1937, 186 pages. 
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hensive but brief exposition of youth 
problems will be of great interest to all 
those who are eager for reliable infor- 
mation relating to the welfare of chil- 
dren and young persons.” 

To give an indication of the important 
constructive suggestions included in this 
book, How Fare American Youth?, a 
list of the subheads of the last chapter, 
“Youth and the Larger Citizenship,” is 
presented herewith: 


Our failure in the past to develop good citi- 
zens is shown by the behavior of adults in 
contemporary society. 

In business, in private life, and in religion, as 
well as in politics, are indications of in- 
adequate standards. 

Emotional and mental disorder, delinquency 
and crime, are evidences of the failure of 
society to educate its youth. 

Society has not educated youth for democracy 
in the past, and is not doing so now. 

Conflicting standards are partially responsible 
for our failure. 

Shall success be measured in terms of money 
or of service to society? 

The conflict between democracy and dictator- 
ship is becoming more acute. 

Notwithstanding all the failures of society 
and the confusion of modern times, young 
people are potentially loyal to personal and 
social ideals. 

The school, church, home, and all community 
agencies must perceive the organic nature 
of social life. 

There should be developed a national phi- 

losophy to enlist the loyalties of youth. 

The local community must attack the problem 
of developing a harmonious program which 
will have the support of all elements. 


HE next quotation is the “Decla- 

ration of Interdependence,” which 
the American Association of School 
Administrators presented in its six- 
teenth yearbook. The “Declaration” is 
presented here in such manner that the 
parallel obligations of Youth and So- 
ciety are placed side by side for ready 
comparison, for it is “a suggested com- 
pact between Youth and Society in 
the interest of the general welfare 
of the people of the United States of 
America.” 
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YOUTH is to assume responsibility 
for: 

1. Helping to plan and to execute a 
program of healthful living and worthy 
endeavor; the conservation and im- 
provement of the home that has nur- 
tured him, the schools that have spon- 
sored his education, and the community, 
the state, and the nation that have fos- 
tered and protected his growth. 

2. Conscientious use of the oppor- 
tunities offered by society for guidance 
and training; determined efforts to 
make good on the job; the practice of 
personal foresight, but at the same time 
constructive work for the welfare of 
the group, avoidance of unnecessary 
waste and of exploitation of others. 

3. Acceptance of the services of those 
competent to lead; increasing exercise 
of initiative and acceptance of responsi- 
bility in accordance with capacities. 

4. Development of individual talents ; 
the pursuit of worthwhile leisure activi- 
ties; and appreciation of the racial in- 
heritance. 

5. A steadfast determination to think 
for himself, to uphold that which is 
good, to respect the opinions of others, 
to act with the courage of a free man, 
and to share the truth with others. 

6. Acceptance of the privileges and 
obligations of citizenship in an ever- 
advancing society; loyalty to basic 
values of democracy; courageous ac- 
tivity in promoting good will. 
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SOCIETY is to provide opportuni- 
ties for: 

1. Growth under living conditions 
which consistently and continuously 
provide for normal physical and mental 
development; adequate medical serv- 
ice; a social environment in which 
youth is spared unnecessary stresses 
and strains caused by domestic unhappi- 
ness, poverty, crime, political corrup- 
tion, and community conflicts. 

2. Guidance toward wholesome per- 
sonal satisfactions and social useful- 
ness ; training needed for the particular 
job; assured opportunity for employ- 
ment, guaranteeing the economic se- 
curity which will enable you to live 
happily, to support a family, and to face 
without anxiety the financial exigencies 
of life. 

3. Competent leadership during the 
years of growth; assurance of contacts 
with the leaders of thought and action ; 
training in the techniques and obliga- 
tions of leadership. 

4. Self-expression through recre- 
ation and companionships; acquaint- 
ance with nature, science, philosophical, 
and religious thought. 

5. Freedom of thought and action— 
including freedom of speech, a free 
press, and the right to free assembly; 
protection from misleading propaganda 
by ready access to the sources of truth 
and by training in straight thinking. 

6. Participation in the affairs of a 
democratic state; active promotion of 
individual and social justice; realistic 
approaches to the establishment of the 
ideal of a world at peace. 


Youth and society do enter into this compact to work codperatively for the 
realization of the foregoing ideals to the end that, through the opportunities and 
responsibilities afforded Youth, democratic ideals may be perfected and perpetu- 


ated in the United States of America.” 





2 American Association of School Administrators, Youth Education Today, sixteenth year- 


book, 1938, p. 12-13. 
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State Department Changes 


MPORTANT news for all inter- 

ested in secondary education in Cali- 
fornia is the announcement that Dr. 
Aubrey A. Douglass has returned after 
a year’s absence to his post as Chief of 
the Division of Secondary Education 
and that Frank B. Lindsay has been 
appointed as his assistant in the State 
Department of Education. 

Dr. Douglass left the State Depart- 
ment a little over a year ago to resume 
his position as professor of education 
and director of graduate studies in the 
Department of Education at Claremont 
Colleges. He is now back again as chief 
of the Division and is already at work. 
During his year’s absence from Sacra- 
mento, he published his new text, Mod- 
ern Secondary Education, and served 
on the summer staff of the University 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Lindsay comes to the State De- 
partment from the San Bernardino 
Valley Junior College, where he has 
been located since 1930. At San Ber- 
nardino he was dean of men and chair- 
man of the Division of Engineering and 
Mathematics. He is a director of the 
Richardson Astronomical Observatory 
and a member of the state Committee 
on Scope and Sequence of the Major 
Learnings. He is well known to readers 
of the JourNAL for his frequent con- 
tributions to the magazine. An article 
by him, incidentally, appears in the 
present issue. 


New Monograph Series 


HE California Society of Second- 

ary Education has instituted for its 
members and for secondary education 
in California a new service, the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education 
Monograph Series. These supple- 
mentary monographs will be issued in 
addition to the Society’s present two 
publications, the JouRNAL and the Cali- 
fornia School Directory. 


The monograph series is planned as 
a medium through which valuable ma- 
terial which is too long to be included 
in the JouRNAL can be published. Like 
all other services of the Society, this 
new series will be operated on a non- 
profit basis, the entire purpose behind 
it being to make available important 
studies which might otherwise not re- 
ceive general circulation. It is planned 


‘to issue from three to six monographs 


during the school year. 


The monographs will be sent to all 
corporate members of the Society free 
of charge, for their membership en- 
titles them to all publications of the 
Society other than the Directory. 
Others interested in the series can pur- 
chase individual copies at prices which 
will vary from monograph to mono- 
graph according to the printing costs 
involved. 

The first of the monographs is an- 
nounced below. It will be a report of 
the Committee on Guidance of the 
Association of California Secondary 
School Principals and will sell for 25 
cents per copy. It will be available 
about the middle of November. Orders 
for it should be placed at the offices of 
the Society at once, for this first edition 
will be quite limited. 

Preparation of a second monograph 
is already under way. This one will 
be devoted to the codperative schools 
in California. 


In charge of the Monograph Series 
is a committee consisting of the follow- 
ing men: Dr. Wesley Earl Armstrong, 
School of Education, Mills College; 
George J. Badura, president of the 
Association of California Secondary 
School Principals and principal of the 
Fortuna Union High School; Dr. 
Nicholas Ricciardi, president of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges and president of the San Ber- 
nardino Valley Junior College; Dr. 
C. C. Trillingham, assistant county 
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superintendent of schools, Los Angeles 
County ; and Dr. A. A. Douglass, chief 
of the Division of Secondary Education, 
State Department of Education. Dr. 
Douglass will act as chairman of the 
committee. 


Monograph on Guidance 


HE first number in the California 
Society of Secondary Education 
Monograph Series will be issued about 
the middle of November. It is the re- 
port of the Committee on Guidance of 
the Association of California Second- 
ary School Principals, the members of 
which committee are Edwin C. Browne, 
E. Raymond Root, and John W. Harbe- 
son, chairman. The monograph will 
sell for 25 cents and can be had from 
the offices of the California Society of 
Secondary Education. As explained in 
the preceding paragraphs, all mono- 
graphs in this series will be furnished 
to corporate members without charge. 
This first monograph is composed of 
three principal parts. The first is a list 
of fifty significant problems confront- 
ing guidance officials in the secondary 
schools of California today. To quote 
from the committee’s introduction to 
the volume, these problems “represent 
vital and practical problems which have 
been thrown into bold relief by the 
investigations and surveys of the past 
year.” The second major division of 
the monograph consists of an appraisal 
of counselors’ activities made in the 
secondary schools of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The third section is a bibli- 
ography of 100 significant references 
selected from recent literature in the 
field of guidance. 
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Next Month 


EXT month’s symposium will de- 

scribe certain unique classes in 
California junior colleges. Many of 
these courses individually already have 
received considerable publicity, but the 
gathering in one magazine of accounts 
of what is being done in such widely 
varied fields as those to be described in 
the November issue of the JouRNAL 
should make an important contribution. 
Among the types of work which it is 
planned to describe are the following: 
hotel and restaurant work, business and 
placement service, a museum, horticul- 
ture projects, coOperative work in the 
oil fields, aircraft construction, and so 
forth. 

Other articles to appear in this same 
issue will include the following: a de- 
scription of the practical steps which 
San Jose High School is taking to unite 
guidance and instruction, written by 
Vice-Principal Frederick T. Shipp; an 
account by Lyle C. Martin of how 
Claremont High School is coordinating 
school and community agencies in the 
interests of better health; and a very 
fine description of the remedial mathe- 
matics program being conducted in the 
Westlake Junior High School, Oakland, 
written by Benjamin H. Neiden. 
William C. Morrison of Beverly Hills 
High School writes an article on the 
topic, “Should the Bible Be Taught in 
the Public Schools ?” 

The usual quantity price will hold for 
this issue—35 cents per copy on all 
orders of ten or more for one address. 
Single copies sell at 50 cents. 


School Enrollment Shows First Decrease 


While elementary school enrollment’s have dropped in the past few years, 
the rise in high-school enrollments offsets the lower-grade decreases until 
1934-36, when, for the first time in the history of the Nation, the total enroll- 
ments in America’s public elementary and secondary schools showed a decline. 
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Charles Edmard Rugh 
LBG¢ -1938 


“Death takes many men at an early age, others it allows to drift on forever, and as far 
as the world is concerned the decision makes little difference. 

“But in the case of Professor Rugh it is a matter of real importance that he was privi- 
leged to fill out a full three score and ten years of active service, and a source of sincere 
sorrow that his well-earned rank of Professor Emeritus was his to enjoy in rest and thought 
for so short a time. His death is a real loss to the University of California.” 

To all those who enjoyed an intimate acquaintance with Professor Rugh, the above state- 
ment of President Sproul will be fully appreciated. Not only has his death been a real loss 
to the University of California, it has been a very distinct loss to public education in the 
state and in the nation. 

Professor Rugh received his early education at Pensylvania State Normal School, Clarion, 
Pennsylvania. From Stanford he received the A.B. degree in 1903 and the master’s in 1907. 
In this same year he joined the faculty of the University of California as assistant professor 
of education. A full professorship was awarded him in 1913. Professor Rugh assumed the 
principalship of the University High School in 1914. He was promoted to the directorship 
of practice teaching in 1926, which post he held until 1932. From the age of 65 until his 
retirement in 1937, he continued as associate director of practice teaching. Recently accepting 
the editorship of the CALIFORNIA JouRNAL oF SECONDARY EpucaTIoNn, he was prepared to 
extend his services to secondary education in California. 

Professor Rugh’s early classroom work at the University was in the field of secondary 
education. However, with the death of Dean Lange, Professor Rugh was given charge 
of the field of the theory and philosophy of education, and this important work he continued 
until his retirement. It is safe to state that no member of the School of Education in a period 
of thirty years of service ever touched as large and as appreciative a number of upper-division 
and graduate students. Rugh made himself one of the outstanding professors of theory and 
philosophy of education in the country. 

Professor Rugh’s outstanding service to public education was his record as a brilliant 
teacher. In addition he was the author of two important manuscripts: the first, entitled 
“Moral Training in Public Schools,” won the $500 prize essay contest offered by Ginn and 
Company; the second, entitled “The Essential Place of Religion in Education,” won the 
$1,000 prize essay contest offered by the National Education Association. His manuscript, 
“Self-Improvement of Teachers,” received national recognition on its publication in 1919. 

In 1923-24, Professor Rugh accepted the invitation of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research in New York City to serve as director of the inquiry into the moral and religious 
influences and agencies in institutions of higher education. In the later years of his life he 
came to be known as one of the nation’s leaders in religious and character education. To his 
studies in these fields he brought a scientific approach easily understood by those who have 
known of his early contacts and studies with David Starr Jordan, first at Indiana University 
and later at Stanford University. Among the thousands of men who have studied with and 
been inspired by Dr. Jordan, few have made a finer application of a science background to 
the moral and ethical problems of modern living. 

Rugh’s wide interests and contacts were thoroughly challenging to his students. His 
thinking and practice have helped many a person to reconstruct his own thinking and phil- 
osophy. In the words of one of his former students, now a professor at another university, 
“He has lived a full and useful life and has enriched the lives of hundreds of teachers and 
through them thousands of boys and girls.” 

—W. W. Kemp. 











Teaching Business by the 


Case Method 


HE broadest implications of the 

case system are no longer new. 
Principles elaborated over a span of 
sixty years in justification of the 
method are seldom today objects of con- 
troversy among educators. In fact, an 
understanding of the basic pedagogic 
processes has so penetrated the educa- 
tional world that teaching through the 
use of case materials ceases to excite 
much attention. At the present time, 
case system teaching is eclipsed by 
bolder and more recent educational ex- 
periments. Surrounded with the re- 
spectability of age and hardened by ex- 
ercise, case instruction is being accepted 
today alongside the revered lecture- 
textbook system. 

It is not generally realized, however, 
that institutions which have incorpo- 
rated case teaching in their curricula 
are reporting all degrees of success and 
failure in its use. Notwithstanding con- 
spicuous adaptations made by some of 
the principal schools of the country, ap- 
plication of the system is still very 
limited. Cases form the backbone of 
teaching today in several graduate 
schools, but various attempts made to 
set up this method in several branches 
of study have-met with indifferent re- 
sults. Occasionally, however, case- 
taught college courses are proudly ex- 
hibited. A few groups, scientific and 
professional, principally the law, medi- 
cine, and business, report gratifying 
progress with the system. 

By broad definition, of course, many 
plans for treating subject matter in- 
ductively are known as case instruction. 
In one form or another the laboratory 
exercise, field work, seminar discus- 
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q By GLEN C. TURNER 





q The thoughtful student of methods 
should be enlightened and chal- 
lenged by this scholarly description 
of the case study method. Even 
though the author is describing the 
use of this plan on the graduate level, 
this description of a Harvard experi- 
ence should be extremely significant 
for those teachers who do not “mo- 
nopolize class time and expect to have 
their remarks believed implicitly.” 

Mr. Turner is assistant dean of the 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration at Harvard. He had his first 
introduction to the case method as a 
student in the School and thus had to 
make a personal adjustment to the 
method even before he began to use 
it as an instructor. In the latter ca- 
pacity. he tells us, he has been instru- 
mental in acquainting incoming men 
with the study requirements imposed 
by the plan of case instruction. 





sions, and other educational mechanisms 
are defined loosely as “case teaching.” 
Exponents of the project method so 
closely followed in the primary schools 
are fond of pointing out the analogies 
of their technique with case teaching. 
These approaches, however, estimable 
as they are, do not fall within the in- 
terpretation made here ; none utilize the 
prepared, formal, written case as a 
foundation for classroom discussions. 
The peculiar requirements of the case 
system demand that concrete, practical 
problems shall be presented in written 
form, that such problems shall be 
studied carefully for the discovery of 
pertinent relationships, and that these 
studies shall serve as the starting points 




















TEACHING BUSINESS BY THE CASE METHOD 


upon which a body of principle and 
theory is built in class discussions. 


WIE general agreement on the 
virtues of the case system, it may 
well be asked why successful use of it 
is not more widespread. Is it possible or 
desirable to extend the plan downward 
to collegiate and secondary education? 
Can the method be expanded indefi- 
nitely outward to include branches of 
knowledge still untouched by the tech- 
nique? These questions must still be 
answered. In seeking tentative judg- 
ments on these problems, educators 
have turned to review the experience of 
a few pioneer schools that have con- 
tended with persistence that the method 
possesses great value. Among these in- 
stitutions, the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration at Harvard holds 
a unique position. For a quarter of a 
century this school has been engaged in 
adapting the case system to the teach- 
ing of business. While results are far 
from conclusive, at this juncture enough 
has been done to justify the conviction 
of the school’s faculty that the funda- 
mental processes under way are sound 
and that continued adjustments of the 
program will take place within a well- 
tested structure. 

In recent years nearly all of the 
school’s forty-four courses have used 
case teaching in whole or in substantial 
part. Observers of the experiment have 
asked numerous questions about the 
achievement. Most inquiries fall into 
three broad categories : 

First, what has prompted the School to 
adopt exclusively the case system for the 
study of modern business ? 

Secondly, what steps are followed in col- 
lecting and organizing materials, preparing 
cases, and presenting them for discussion in 
the classroom? 

Thirdly, what, in the opinion of the repre- 
sentatives of Harvard, would be the uses 
and limitations of the system if it were ap- 
plied more widely to educational purposes 


other than the teaching of business at the 
graduate level? 
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Appreciable variations in the answers 
to these questions will be heard when 
faculty members are consulted. Differ- 
ences of understanding and of approach 
must be presumed, since the case 
method is designed to permit adjust- 
ments. Every teacher knows that 
course subject matter differs widely in 
tone and strength according to the age 
and classification of a field of knowl- 
edge. Moreover, the personal character- 
istics of class leaders play a part in case 
teaching quite as much as in other 
forms of instruction. Indeed, the vi- 
tality of our system is dependent on 
liberal margins for discretionary action 
in the treatment of course material. 
Lines of general policy are therefore 
drawn broadly enough to provide for 
the human factors encountered. Con- 
victions of faculty members, resistant 
attitudes in the student group, physical 
limitations of staff and facilities—all 
these tend to modify the results at- 
tained, even when a common objective 
is enunciated and pursued. What fol- 
lows here is, therefore, the viewpoint 
of one who has served in the school, 
first as a student and then as an admin- 
istrative officer. 


O appreciate this particular school’s 

interest in case instruction, we must 
understand both the status of business 
education from 1910 to 1920 and the 
aims of the original faculty. The school 
was founded in 1908. As our work be- 
gan, business literature was fragmen- 
tary. Concrete problems drawn from 
the factory and store were rarely found. 
Although painstaking development of 
principles underlying production and 
distribution had been attempted in a 
few instances, such principles as were 
formulated lacked a background of 
illustrative materials. Strangely enough, 
few treatises on business had been tied 
to living situations. Seldom were busi- 
ness principles known to have arisen 
out of the trials of particular business 
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concerns. No systematic effort had ad- 
vanced far in arranging in sequence the 
facts applicable to basic industries and 
their broader relationship to the busi- 
ness order. Collected articles on busi- 
ness subjects lacked conviction; few 
commanded the respect of executives 
charged with tasks of management. 
Because of comforting generalizations, 
many writings were suspect. Occa- 
sionally, textbooks on business subjects 
received ridicule for their rich armchair 
reasoning. Moreover, faculties of eco- 
nomics throughout the country suffered 
from a paucity of rewarding contacts in 
the business world. Even great teach- 
ers admitted that they felt uncertain of 
current business practices and routines. 

Business research was in its begin- 
nings. Isolated bits of findings, the 
results of the first spade work, were 
amplified for class use through lectures. 
Professors were forced to resort liber- 
ally to assumptions in order to synthe- 
size the students’ knowledge of con- 
temporary business movements. It was 
difficult, therefore, and in many in- 
stances impossible, to derive an under- 
standing of the problems of an industry 
with an incomplete pattern of its activi- 
ties. The instructor stood in need of 
well-articulated facts which could re- 
ceive serious thought by the student in 
advance of class meetings ; the student, 
in turn, needed assurances that the in- 
structor was competent to point out and 
resolve the paradoxes inherent in the 
evidence studied. 

In such a situation the faculty felt it 
imperative to cut through at once to 
business realities. By original research 
in classified areas, by the organization 
of suitable outlines for developing busi- 
ness principles systematically, and by 
the collection of cases on specific busi- 
ness problems, leaders of the School 
expected to ground their educational 
theory solidly on the verities of our 
commercial system. 
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Coincident with the responsibilities 
for discovering useful materials there 
appeared also the task of assuring effec- 
tive classroom interpretations of the 
subject matter in hand. It was not 
enough to present the facts; students 
had somehow to analyze data carefully 
and to make the information produce 
grounds for reaching decisions and ini- 
tiating action. A story is told that illus- 
trates this point: Dr. Melvin T. Cope- 
land joined the faculty of the new 
School in 1912 on the invitation of 
Dean Gay. Thirty-six hours following 
his arrival, Dr. Copeland assumed duties 
by guiding the course in Commercial 
Organization. After he had been in 
class about a week he met the Dean in 
the yard. Answering a question on 
how he was getting along, he said, “I 
have found enough to talk about.” The 
Dean pondered this remark for a mo- 
ment before replying. Then, with care- 
ful articulation, he replied, “That is not 
the question. Have you found enough 
to keep the men talking?” Dr. Cope- 
land says today that this remark de- 
moralized his course for the year, but 
it started him on a careful search for 
a subject organization later to emerge 
as the first outline in “Marketing.” The 
organization of this course, revised and 
amplified, is now the basis for develop- 
ing the subject of Marketing in several 
collegiate schools of business. 

The postulates of the original faculty 
were not based on the condition of 
business education alone. Industry itself 
was in a stage of convulsive, far-reach- 
ing change. The incidents of war years 
accelerated a change of procedures well 
under way after 1900. A short span of 
months often altered beyond recogni- 
tion the forms and practices of a more 
stable earlier organization. The Ameri- 
can industrial structure was in dis- 
equilibrium while undergoing a thor- 
ough modernization, an effort which 
made hopeless any attempt to defend 
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business judgments reached in a less 
complex society. Nevertheless, solutions 
to immediate problems had to be found. 
Since the businessman was compelled 
by the growing industrial organism to 
decide issues in haste and in the absence 
of sufficient facts, his decisions were 
often costly and imperfect. In such a 
situation no canons of economic ortho- 
doxy could take the place of good com- 
mon sense. Business had to be seen 
as it was, not as some objective critic 
thought it ought to become under per- 
fectly controlled and purely hypotheti- 
cal conditions. 

There were, furthermore, abundant 
signs that even more rapid changes 
were due within a generation. These 
changes would render obsolete any con- 
ventional ways of teaching business. It 
was, therefore, imperative, if future 
conditions were to be met, that any 
efforts designed to acquaint students 
with the practices of industries be sub- 
ordinated to a training in business 
problem analysis. Exercise in the for- 
mation of judgments had to be added 
to fact assimilation to complete the 
educational process. In other words, to 
lay emphasis on the interpretation of 
current situations rather than on rote 
learning of facts was the responsibility 
of the teacher. In substantiation of the 
desire of the School to train its stu- 
dents in administration, men had to be 
forced into making decisions on what, 
between alternatives, should be done. 
It was believed that training in policy 
formation was of far more importance 
to the student than an acquisition of 
skills or routines, many of which could 
not be taught accurately outside of the 
plant or away from the counter. 

The original faculty, observing the 
unreliable aspects of former business 
education, coupled with the dynamic 
state of affairs in business itself, deter- 
mined to revamp its techniques. Ap- 
proach to the case system proceeded 
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cautiously. Members of the staff were 
in close association with a number of 
influential business leaders who could 
be called upon for materials, criticism, 
and counsel. These contacts with execu- 
tives were indispensable in the experi- 
mental stages; they remain invaluable 
today for constructive suggestions about 
our work. Other schools of the Uni- 
versity, when we began, had already a 
seasoned experience with means of pre- 
senting course subject matter induc- 
tively. For over thirty years the Law 
School had been using the case method 
in its teaching and was recognized as 
a model in the legal field. The Medical 
School, likewise, in common with other 
schools of medicine, had made signifi- 
cant strides in the use of the clinical 
method of teaching. Both of these 
schools had much to offer in suggestive 
example to the initiators of case teach- 
ing in the Business School. 

When Dean Donham, himself a stu- 
dent of case teaching in the legal field, 
became the chief administrator of the 
School in 1919, he undertook to push 
the plan aggressively. One of his first 
steps was to secure assistance to con- 
duct case research in several courses. 
The magnitude of the undertaking was 
apparent from the start. In contrast 
with the law, where a carefully indexed 
body of case material existed in the 
published decisions of courts, business 
could produce few formal records of 
its basic policies. In fact, a classifica- 
tion of subject matter was in its rudest 
beginnings, and business problem out- 
lines as well as definitions for fields of 
study existed in few subjects. Ex- 
amples of analytic method were un- 
tested ; many were to be hammered out 
in the heat of conferences and by the 
comparisons which classroom experi- 
ence provided. 

With so much to be done, definition 
and redefinition consumed a great deal 
of time. It was not surprising that the 
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faculty gained slowly the essentials of 
a new medium. Before long, however, 
confidence grew in the correctness of 
the program. Courses were knit to- 
gether as increasing financial resources 
provided opportunity for extending re- 
search. 


HERE is much to show for the 

twenty years’ work. By the end of 
July, 1937, the School had collected 
over 12,800 cases from business firms 
of all kinds. In the fiscal year 1936- 
1937 alone, 634 new or substantially 
revised cases were obtained for use in 
the School’s courses. On July 1 of 1937 
the Division of Research reported some 
2,900 cases in active use. Expenditures, 
for other than senior faculty salaries 
charged to case research are now about 
$65,000 a year. The total research 
budget for the school year 1936-1937 
was slightly over $170,000. Collection 
costs show a range between $60 and 
$300 for each case. 


A large body of supplementary ma- 
terial supports the cases. The indepen- 
dent investigations of the Bureau of 
Business Research have resulted in the 
publication of 105 bulletins. Besides 
these, eleven volumes of Harvard Busi- 
ness Reports have appeared. The fac- 
ulty has published thirty case textbooks, 
now in wide use by teachers in the 
collegiate schools of business all over 
the country. In addition, eighteen re- 
search studies of significant domestic 
industries are at some stage of devel- 
opment. Concomitant with the School’s 
investigations, there has been a con- 
sistent growth in the body of described 
business phenomena available for ref- 
erence through the 200,000 accessions 
of Baker Library at the School. These 
studies in many instances have been un- 
dertaken by corporation officials, stimu- 
lated to undertake measurement of their 
own companies by personalities in the 
School. The published output of many 
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organizations of the business world is 
reaching us constantly. All this col- 
lateral literature implements case teach- 
ing by provoking the student to acquire 
a good reading knowledge in areas of 
concentration. 

No standard of uniformity exists for 
all cases, but the majority of them fall 
into three principal types: 

1. Those which provide a setting for 
major business policies in the economic and 
social background of our time. 

2. Those which deal specifically with the 
internal problems of a particular business. 

3. Those which interpret general policies 
and apply them to individual situations. 
An example of the first class would 

be “The Social Security Act and Com- 
pany-Insurance Plans”; of the second, 
“The Location of Leased Departments 
in the Big Bear Super Market”; of the 
third, “Collective Bargaining in the 
Smith-Dorsey Steel Plant.” 


Cases may be of any length from one 
page to one hundred pages ; customarily 
classroom adaptation limits the choice 
of problems to those which can be pre- 
sented effectively in eight or ten pages. 
The range of subject matter is wide; 
cases have been written about such di- 
verse problems as a druggist stocking 
one dozen tubes of a new brand of 
toothpaste, and a revision of the finan- 
cial structure of the Radio Corporation 
of America. The same business prob- 
lem may appear undisguised in different 
companies. For example, the manage- 
ment’s method in developing a dealer 
organization may be taught, possibly, 
from the circumstances met in the Bos- 
ton Wire Stitcher Company or the 
Chrysler Motor Car Company. The 
essential element of every case will be 
one or more business issues which can 
be answered satisfactorily from the 
facts assembled in the written material. 


O standardized plan of problem 
treatment is in evidence. In fact, 
the choice of subjects and materials is 
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left to the professor, and considerable 
decentralization is effected in course 
outline construction and in classroom 
case development. Experience has 
proved it advisable, however, to coor- 
dinate case collection under a Division 
of Research, which establishes the pro- 
cedures that research agents are to 
adopt in doing field work and standard- 
izes case collection practices. To aid in 
this work, a central office keeps com- 
plete records on contacts with com- 
panies, former visits, officers consulted, 
and cases secured. 

In the classroom use of cases also 
there is considerable elasticity. Occa- 
sionally a case provides only a point of 
departure for a discussion of some 
broad business adjustments with cus- 
tomers, stockholders, management, or 
the government. More often the specific 
case provides the perimeter for the dis- 
cussion; class and instructor alike are 
duty bound to confine their attention 
to the company’s problem at stake. 


O see the process at work, let us ob- 

serve in simplified form the steps 
taken to secure a case and present it in 
class. A professor in charge of the 
Marketing course decides that a new 
tack must be taken to clarify some prin- 
ciples of the wholesale distribution of 
consumers’ accessory goods. Recently 
he has seen new evidence coming to 
light on the division of sales territories 
in several lines of wholesale selling. 
He needs fresh material for Section V 
of the course outline on “Selection of 
Channels of Wholesale Distribution,” 
under the subtitle B, “Determining De- 
gree of Intensity of Distribution.” It 
is agreed that the wholesale hardware 
dealers of the country are best able to 
provide illustrations of the changes ob- 
served. The issue is drawn: how many 
retail hardware dealer outlets are to be 
sought in a new territory to assure 
effective coverage of the market? Sug- 
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gestions are made by the professor’s 
associates in the Marketing Department 
on the kind of background the proposed 
case must have to be poignant. 

The next step is to consult the con- 
tacts file, where it is found that of five 
firms attempting innovations in whole- 
sale selling, the Barclay Manufacturing 
Company appears to be one likely to 
have a market-coverage problem. A 
research agent is summoned and asked 
to arrange a call on the company. The 
agent reviews previous records of the 
company to discover the details of Bar- 
clay’s operating methods, the way in 
which the firm’s territories are divided, 
and other ascertainable facts to be ob- 
tained easily from company reports, 
trade journals, and a previously pre- 
pared case in the School’s files. The 
research agent is already reasonably 
familiar with the hardware industry ; 
moreover he has a working knowledge 
of some of the business firms that are 
Barclay’s competitors and customers. 
An appointment is then arranged with 
an officer in the Barclay organization 
friendly to the School. As it happens, 
Barclay’s vice-president has a son who 
graduated from the School. The vice- 
president is interested, therefore, and 
offers to lend his influence. He asks 
his associate, Mr. Atwood, the sales 
manager, to give the research agent the 
required information. 

The interview with the sales manager 
calls into play all the arts of cross- 
examination. The research agent will 
not ask naively, “Have you any cases on 
the intensity of distribution?” Nothing 
so bald as that will strike a spark of 
comprehension in Mr. Atwood of what 
is wanted. Barclay men do not think in 
terms of course outlines. On the con- 
trary, all queries will be couched in the 
language of the trade, a jargon intelli- 
gible toa good research agent. The con- 
versation turns on the difficulties the 
sales manager has had in his attempt to 
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get from field salesmen out in Ohio an 
adequate explanation of the reason 
why they are not securing orders from 
two large hardware company accounts, 
Ridgewood’s and Schafer’s. From the 
story Mr. Atwood tells, enough sup- 
porting data will emerge to clarify an 
issue and to provide for the proposed 
case an atmosphere of reality to be 
secured only from a man in action. 
Before leaving Barclay’s, the agent 
picks up statistical data from the ac- 
counting department ; he will also check 
opinions with other officers of the firm 
to learn what facts, of all that he has 
been told by the sales manager, must 
be accepted with a grain of salt. He 
prepares complete notes on the inter- 
view directly following the visit. 

On returning to the School, the agent 
begins to assemble the selected matter. 
Under his direction figures are tabu- 
lated and all tables checked. When he 
begins writing, he uses an outline in 
which appears the following informa- 
tion: (1) the establishment of the issue, 
(2) a summary of the important facts, 
(3) the supporting detail of the com- 
pany’s experience, and (4) (in the 
Barclay case) the statement of the com- 
pany’s new decision on policy. The 
identity of the Barclay Manufacturing 
Company is disguised by a fictitious 
name. A few other devices likewise 
facilitate the protection of the company 
without distortion of the essential facts 
of the case. Barclay’s sales statistics, 
for example, are all multiplied by the 
constant .8 to conceal the company’s 
gross volume figures from competitive 
firms. To introduce a view at variance 
with Barclay’s sales manager, the agent 
incorporates a few published references 
from a hardware trade journal. For 
these references full credit is given and 
reprint privileges are secured. 

Transcription of the case proceeds 
by dictation from a roughed-in outline. 
Stenographic and editorial assistance is 
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available on call for the research agent 
at all stages of his work. The Barclay 
case, like many others, is rewritten once 
to incorporate suggestions of the pro- 
fessor in charge, who desires to lay 
emphasis on some points insufficiently 
stressed. It is necessary also to supple- 
ment the material with a few clarifying 
statements explaining terms axiomatic 
in the hardware trade but unfamiliar to 
a student with a limited understand- 
ing of business. Such revisions are 
unavoidable when the student is con- 
sidered, since the elimination of any 
opportunities for misconstruction of 
the facts is an integral part of case 
building. Enough pertinent material 
must be included to make a sensible 
judgment possible. Some irrelevant 
matter appears in the Barclay case, but 
this is not undesirable. The presence 
of extraneous facts sharpens the selec- 
tive faculties of the student, who, in 
his business career, will never meet an 
actual problem thoroughly distilled. 
Business problems are adumbrated. The 
student must be prepared to find the 
heart of an issue in a setting replete 
with peripheral problems. 

The case is now ready for a “release” 
by the company. Permission to publish 
is granted by the company officer, Mr. 
Atwood, whose authorization to use the 
material was solicited. The case is then 
numbered and mimeographed for class- 
room use and incorporated into the 
Marketing case book under the proper 
heading. 


A’ an appropriate time students re- 

ceive an assignment to study the 
Barclay case for the Marketing class. 
Advance preparation for our average 
student consumes two hours’ time. On 
the morning classroom discussion be- 
gins, the professor brings to class notes 
on the points he desires to see developed 
within the hour. These notes eventually 
become part of a personal manual de- 
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signed by the professor to accompany 
course work. Students bring to class 
also some notions of what useful gen- 
eralizations on wholesalers’ market 
coverage can be garnered from the case. 

The discussion begins: “Mr. Jones, 
was the Barclay sales representative 
correct in telling the sales manager that 
he could not manage to see Ridgewood’s 
because he had too big a territory?” 
Mr. Jones has read the case but the 
question discourages him. To answer 
he would have had to construct a typical 
sales day of a field representative. This 
he has not done. With considerable 
discomfort Mr. Jones answers in an 
equivocal way. In doing so, he bares 
himself to a well-devised assault on his 
analysis. Only partially redeeming him- 
self, he finds that the investigation is 
being taken up by others. At length, 
after a period of discussion back and 
forth, guided by the professor, Mr. 
Dillon, another student, strikes at the 
center of the difficulty. Barclay terri- 
torial salesmen are calling on too many 
small, unprofitable accounts. If the 
number of calls on small accounts were 
decreased, and the frequency of calls 
and the time spent per visit on larger 
companies were increased, opportunity 
would be provided to promote a relation- 
ship with the Ridgewood and Schafer 
stores. 


At the close of the hour the members 
of the class have found that an acquisi- 
tion of the details of the Barclay case 
was incidental. Analysis should have 
begun earlier by a skeptical reading of 
the local salesmen’s comments. Class 
members are made to see in the profes- 
sor’s summary that there is a diagnostic 
aspect to class discussion, that a case 
is an omnibus which carries a recog- 
nizable business issue. Breakdowns of 
sales data and reports on visits com- 
bine with other information to disclose 
a concealed error in management’s 
method of dividing company accounts. 
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Barclay’s troubles are not introduced 
as a pedagogic trick. They form but 
one aspect of a wide variety of prob- 
lems confronting business managements 
—problems in control, in codrdination, 
in operations. By comparing the Bar- 
clay case with its forerunners and by 
contrasting these cases, the student 
builds up through successive steps by 
induction a body of theory, satisfac- 
tory because a series of problems has 
been combated which challenges him to 
test his own reasoning capacity and to 
extend his effort beyond the superficial 
aspects of the case narrative. 

In the hour, conflicting but plausible 
judgments were expressed resistant to 
the conclusion finally reached. Some 
class members were convinced that the 
small retailers were steadier customers 
and, in view of their poorer bargain- 
ing position, less prone to insist on 
price concessions. Others believed that 
Schafer’s store could short-circuit the 
wholesaler and buy direct from manu- 
facturers ; it would, in consequence, be 
futile to waste sales effort on large re- 
tailers. The ebb and flow of less cogent 
argument, however, has brought out 
enough counterbalancing evidence to 
make the accepted conclusion seem 
plausible to all. Thus far the Barclay 
case has taken us. Other class hours 
will bring out still further points of 
attack and approach which can be ex- 
ploited successfully. 

The class hour gives provocation for 
a number of questions which apply in 
some form in every case discussion :* 

1. What is the general significance of the 
points brought out in this case? 


2. How broadly can the immediate con- 
clusion be applied in other sets of circum- 
stances? 


3. Under what conditions would the con- 
clusions reached become invalid? 


1 Indebtedness for the formation of some of 
these questions must be acknowledged to an 
article by Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, published 
in The Case Method of Instruction, edited by 
a -_ ieee McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

» p. 31. 
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4. If the facts were modified in any 
particular, how would the conclusion be 
altered? 


5. What leads to conflicting decisions in 
circumstances which are nominally com- 
parable? 

Though every case is to stand on its 
own merits, if properly selected it will 
have matter which contributes to the 
formation of general principles. 


The play of mind required to cope 
with these questions broadens the base 
of the discussion so that the single situ- 
ation is not isolated from the preceding 
day’s work or from the work of other 
courses. The implications of expedient 
acts are noted; yet slavish regard for 
precedents is avoided. At no place in 
the training is the student encouraged 
to give uncritical allegiance to formulae. 
From time to time deliberate and dis- 
concerting shifts are made in case at- 
tack to upset rigidities in the student’s 
thought patterns. On one day a student 
may hear a painstaking rehearsal of all 
details which develop the problems 
faced by a concern; in the next day’s 
class he may be asked bluntly to dis- 
close what one move must be initiated 
by a firm to save itself from disaster. 


O increase facility in formal presen- 

tation of case analysis, a written 
report based on a case is assigned each 
week in one of the student’s five courses. 
Criticism of these written reports cov- 
ering organization, argument, and other 
factors which register the depth of in- 
terpretation is made for the student’s 
benefit. In addition, English usage is 
checked meticulously to aid the student 
in achieving a satisfactory standard of 
written expression. 

Such a regimen serves to focus the 
attention of the men on realizable aims 
bringing studies back from Nirvana to 
the United States. Professional educa- 
tion can ill afford to remain nebulous, 
however much value there may be in 
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occasional phantasy and_ philosophic 
discussion. 

A common fault of the reformers of 
our economic system has been their 
willingness to recite the history of in- 
consistency and inequity in the business 
order and to insist on cataclysmic re- 
organization of the structure at once. 
The student of business must under- 
stand that the timing and sequence of 
change is quite as significant as a defini- 
tion of the problems to be tackled. Case 
instruction aids business education by 
inculcating a lively appreciation of the 
values in orderly and disciplined ad- 
vance. Businessmen work within a 
frame of our existing institutions and 
with the resources at hand. They are 
obligated by conditioning factors now 
to concede, now to plunge, now to re- 
treat. The play of these choices lives 
vividly for the student when he tackles 
a problem which men of flesh and blood 
are meeting. 


HE peculiarities of the case system 

as they have appeared in the expe- 
rience of the Harvard Business School 
add some evidence helpful in making 
appraisal of the limitations as well as 
the strength of the method. 

Case teaching is a slow way to trans- 
mit facts. For the diffusion of accepted 
truths it is inefficient. In areas where 
a recapitulation of human experience 
is desired, case teaching is a cumber- 
some device, wasting the time of stu- 
dents with details which have long since 
ceased to matter. Much of our common 
heritage may be explained to us in 
authoritative form, freed from the 
plethora of error out of which genera- 
tions wrought their guiding principles. 
When the precepts of the fathers are 
to be learned, indoctrination by tradi- 
tional methods is advisable. The case 
system takes out of studies the accus- 
tomed emphasis on substance and con- 
tent. Control of a subject rather than 
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of substantive fact is desired. To gain 
this control, the student must seek the 
elements of a principle scarcely obvious 
as it emerges from a welter of perplex- 
ing situations. 

The case system is expensive. Course 
work is dependent on the ability of the 
instructor to draw on an expanding 
variety of written cases. Every new 
field entered must be thoroughly can- 
vassed for fresh material. Assuming 
the burden of costs entailed in this 
search is the task of an organization 
with adequate financial resources. Pre- 
mature ventures into case work have 
collapsed because both society’s bene- 
factors and recipients of instruction 
were unwilling to pay the high price of 
research. For case teachers, last year’s 
notes warmed over by the insertion of 
an occasional charming anecdote will 
not serve. Cases are, for the most part, 
reproductions of contemporary condi- 
tions. Living subjects will not remain 
static for long. Descriptions patently 
inconsistent with movements in the cur- 
rent scene quickly become obsolete. The 
“dated” case is anathema to student and 
professor alike. 


A suggested solution to the high cost 
of teaching materials has been to estab- 
lish a centralized research agency whose 
publications could be diffused widely in 
the profession. The possibility of full 
and frequent exchanges of cases be- 
tween schools engaged in case instruc- 
tion also has received thought. While 
these two proposals are worthy of 
thorough investigation, they do not 
satisfy the needs of individual schools. 
The intellectual vitality of case teach- 
ing is contingent on the instructor’s 
first hand acquaintance with sources 
producing case materials. Research im- 
plements teaching—conditions it, in 
fact, by making the instructor aware of 
changes in trends and day-to-day move- 
ments. It follows that the teaching load 
where case instruction is demanded 
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should be adjusted to allow ample time 
for the direction of case collection, for 
travel, and for drafting the framework 
of new studies. It is obvious that the 
charges for this type of service cannot 
be met by institutions restricted in in- 
fluence and under the necessity of re- 
couping costs from small tuitions or 
minimum state appropriations. 


The benefits of case instruction are 
cumulative. Today’s case is added logi- 
cally to a group of others which have 
appeared before. Lacking the aid of 
comparison and contrast with previous 
situations and a complementary un- 
derstanding contributed from other 
courses, the student makes slow prog- 
ress with the method. The case system 
will be most effective, therefore, when 
adopted in a large proportion of a 
school’s curriculum. To become accus- 
tomed to the problem approach, both 
faculty and class need familiarity with 
case treatment of subject matter. Ex- 
amples of the dangers encountered in 
mixing instruction programs can be 
cited. The brilliant platform lecturer 
will be impatient in case discussions, 
irritated with the slow groping exer- 
cises demanded. Likewise, the students 
adjusted to the simplicities of volumin- 
ous note-taking and cramming for peak 
periods, can be expected to stall men- 
tally when required to participate ac- 
tively in class session debates. 

The case-study process is confusing 
to a novice. Prepared to state facts and 
not to defend them, students of other 
teaching methods are resentful of the 
pressures and criticisms implied in case 
development. Time is required to re- 
orient thinking habits so that the stu- 
dent can contribute substantially to the 
group’s understanding of the points at 
issue while seeking a satisfactory prob- 
lem solution for himself. Progress in 
cooperative discussions involves an ad- 
vance by indirection with many rapid 
shifts from incidental fact assimilation 
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to searching analysis. In case discussion 
a knowledge of details will be presup- 
posed as existing background; class 
hours cannot be entirely wasted on a 
recitation of the materials of a case. 
Yet the inclination of a student under 
a lecturer’s guidance to retain uncriti- 
cally that which has been taught can 
hardly be transferred in the short span 
of the next class hour to a probe for 
defects in the written case statements. 
A mixture of teaching methods can 
undermine morale; when two systems 
are in force side by side the case system 
is usually unpopular because it demands 
intellectual labor. The instructor using 
the case method sacrifices his prestige 
to oracular colleagues whose showman- 
ship captivates their class audiences. 
Scant demands are made on the student 
when instructors monopolize class time 
and expect to have their remarks be- 
lieved implicitly. 

Mechanical difficulties appear also in 
schools where a case approach is not 
general. The teaching staff itself needs 
basic training in the use of the case 
system. Apprenticeships for the begin- 
ner under the guidance of masters of 
the case technique are arranged easily 
when a substantial program of case 
work is under way. These apprentice- 
ships prove difficult to handle when 
course selections are limited. More- 
over, for the student the distribution of 
assignment loads can be balanced con- 
veniently where case teaching is gener- 
ally applied so that a conjuncture of 
pressures in two or more courses is 
avoided. 

The case system presupposes that 
students shall have reached the first 
stages of intellectual maturity. This 
statement does not mean that limited 
application of case instruction is im- 
possible in collegiate and secondary 
schools. Nor does it imply that the 
student shall have acquired somehow 
through experience a deep familiarity 
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with the field of study covered. It pre- 
sumes that he is at home in studies 
where separate links may be seen as 
parts of a chain, and where he can 
build up a relationship of facts by forc- 
ing accepted knowledge to provide an 
adequate foundation for further idea- 
constructions. 

The ramifications of this notion are 
far-reaching. The case instructor is 
compelled to gauge accurately the in- 
tellectual level of his charges so that 
problems selected will strike responsive 
chords previously sounded in their ex- 
perience. To pitch work at the suitable 
level narrows the choice of materials. 
Analysis of complex problems is pos- 
sible only after elaborate construction 
of factual foundation. 

If case teaching is to progress in sec- 
ondary schools, gargantuan effort must 
be spent to secure and present cases 
with logical counterparts in the adoles- 
cent’s routine of life. It is too early to 
say that this adaptation cannot be made. 
To make it, however, will require re- 
sourceful minds, quick to see exactly 
where problems can be found that will 
at once meet the student in his own 
intellectual environment and cause him 
to penetrate new areas for significant 
relationships. Establishing the refer- 
ence points for each student community 
is a task that cannot be left to a remote 
control administration. 

Case teaching is best suited to a study 
of contemporary problems. In two areas 
of experience the case system has made 
substantial contributions: (1) Fields 
overcodified and in need of reappraisal 
because of transforming social or eco- 
nomic conditions constitute splendid 
points for case attack. (2) Unexplored 
or insufficiently explored subjects in 
process of being classified receive much 
from which a body of principle can be 
formed by a case method approach. To 
illustrate: In the Business School cur- 
riculum, Finance and Accounting are 























TEACHING BUSINESS BY THE CASE METHOD 


old subjects which have needed recast- 
ing in new moulds in order to portray 
more accurately the dynamic conditions 
of our present business organization in 
America. Industrial Management and 
Marketing, on the other hand, are rela- 
tively new subject areas, from which 
many concepts are emerging for the 
first time because of significant discov- 
eries made in case investigations. Case 
discussions deal with probabilities, pos- 
sibilities, and expedients; they die in 
sterility if all lines of conjecture and 
roads to action are closed by the reports 
of history. Created to test power of 
thought, cases must have an unpredict- 
able quantity, an “X” factor to be 
found in one instance and a “T” factor 
to be noted in another. 


HE case system, then, is poorly 

adapted for many kinds of teaching. 
It is cumbersome for transmitting facts ; 
it is expensive ; it is not adapted for use 
when in competition with more dra- 
matic or less laborious devices ; it seems 
best suited for mature students; its use 
is restricted largely to current materials 
and dynamic subject areas. Under these 
conditions the wise school administrator 
will first discover the peculiarities of 
his educational problem before he ex- 
periments extensively with the system. 
Whatever may be claimed for case 
teaching, it is too much to expect that 
the plan will suddenly become a co- 
hesive influence in a world distraught 
by educational nostrums. The costs 
weighed in physical, financial, and so- 
cial measures are too heavy to disre- 
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gard. If the administrator is deter- 
mined to proceed, let him look for the 
requisite aides, namely, a sympathetic 
group of colleagues gifted with insight, 
possessed of vigor, and sufficiently pa- 
tient to withstand interim disappoint- 
ments in a hope for eventual success. 

The Harvard experience invites the 
examination of courageous spirits. First 
of all, it has shown the case system to 
be an outgrowth of a specific problem, 
a plan constructed to fill a need which 
could not otherwise be met. The pio- 
neers of the Harvard program, though 
they recognized the trail blazing power 
of their activities, were not activated by 
a desire to test a new pedagogic theory 
for abstract purposes. It is equally clear 
that the method has been long in the 
making. Not all motion has been ad- 
vance motion; experimentation is con- 
ducted today in the same diligent way 
it was in former decades, and is as 
much needed. Finally, it is far from 
certain how broadly the method can be 
applied with beneficial results. In a 
world no longer static, in a society so 
unstable that we may hope for no more 
than a moving equilibrium, the adven- 
ture of case teaching is destined to find 
a larger place. 

It is hoped that the experience of the 
Harvard Business School in presenting 
case materials will provide guide posts 
through the labyrinth of business prob- 
lems. If it does more, by inspiring sug- 
gestion in aggressive minds prepared 
to survey case instruction programs for 
other fields of education, the originators 
will be content. 


Office of Education Issues Enrollment Figures 


The Office of Education, Department of the Interior, has reported to Secre- 
tary Ickes there will be about 22,400,000 boys and girls in attendance at 
elementary schools this year. Approximately 6,750,000 is the estimated high- 
school enrollment. The country’s universities and colleges will register about 
1,350,000 young peopie. Several million more persons will study in evening, 
part-time, vocational, and emergency education classes. 











Taking Chemistry Out of the 


Classroom 


N RECENT years as educators 

have examined the curriculum to see 
where improvement might be made, the 
physical sciences have come in for their 
share of scrutiny. There has not been 
any widely accepted or significant modi- 
fication of the teaching of “pure” chem- 
istry, however, although there have 
appeared various pandemic efforts such 
as the “survey” courses. Efforts have 
been made, also, to simplify the subject 
matter of chemistry under titles such 
as “applied chemistry.” Nevertheless, 
it is the opinion of the writer that there 
never can be a complete and satisfac- 
tory divorce of chemistry from mathe- 
matics ; such an attempt, along with the 
customary deletion of the more “meaty” 
subject matter, results in the emascula- 
tion of chemistry to the extent that it 
is wholly unsatisfactory to both pupil 
and instructor. There is at least one 
way, however, in which chemistry may 
be vitalized and caused to become a 
significant part of the pupil’s experi- 
ence. That is by the judicious use of a 
type of pupil-project. 

Such a project is prepared by the 
student who first reads various refer- 
ences and makes a study of some indus- 
trial or domestic application of chem- 
istry. The student, if possible, visits a 
factory to observe the working of the 
process which he is studying, following 
which he obtains such samples as are 
available and mounts them on a board 
with suitable labels. A paper describing 
the chemical process is written and at- 
tached to the board to explain the 
project. The project is then submitted 
to the instructor. 

If properly worked out, a project of 
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4 By J. ROBERT HARPER 





During the time he was teaching 
at the Julian High School and while 
he has been teaching chemistry and 
bacteriology for the last six years at 
the Citrus High School and Junior 
College, Mr. Harper has been de- 
veloping a system of chemistry teach- 
ing in which the project plays a 
central part. The accompanying ar- 
ticle describes his use of this teach- 
ing device and explains how he 
“takes chemistry out of the class- 
room.” To Mr. Harper, the project in 
chemistry is valuable because it 
vitalizes chemistry and also because 
it expands the four walls of the school. 
He sends word that he will be glad to 
answer any questions which may 
arise in regard to the plan he outlines. 





this kind may serve several of the fol- 
lowing worth-while purposes : 

1. It takes chemistry out of the class- 
room into industry and into the every- 
day lives of the students by presenting 
opportunities for work on something of 
interest which perhaps touches the lives 
of these students. 

2. Through the detailed practical 
study of some industry, pupils develop 
a realization of the part that chemistry 
plays in their own lives. With this 
realization, greater interest and self- 
motivation are bound to come. 

3. In much the same way this method 
can create a consciousness of the gen- 
eral contributions of chemistry through 
observation of the work of others. 

4. This procedure affords the pupils 
an opportunity for individual expres- 
sion and display of ingenuity. This is 
in connection with the manner of ar- 
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rangement of the materials on the 
board, in which the students are encour- 
aged to exercise originality. 

5. By insisting on individual choice 
of a subject for the project, there de- 
velops a possibility of uncovering a life 
interest. 

6. This method makes use of the 
principles of an activity program with- 
out abandoning the major class pro- 
gram. 

7. This method utilizes the acknowl- 
edged value of visual education. The 
project is a visual application of chemi- 
cal principles, for it ordinarily em- 
braces one or more graphic chemical 
equations—equations illustrated with 
materials. 

8. And finally, the project becomes 
a splendid substitute for the organized 
field trip, to which it is in a number of 
ways superior. First, through the va- 
riety of subjects worked out by the 
different members of the class, a wider 
variety of industries is studied than the 
average class could ever hope to con- 
tact through field trips. Second, in 
these days of lowered school budgets 
many school boards consider it inad- 
visable to send a school bus outside the 
limits of the district when it is not 
strictly “necessary.” At the same time, 
because of the legal liability in the event 
of injury, such field trips from distant 
points in private automobile parties is 
also frowned upon. Hence, the indi- 
vidual trips in the preparation of the 
projects described herein are definitely 
more advisable. Parents are encouraged 
to accompany pupils whenever this is 
practical. 


After using this system a number of 
years, the writer has found that this 
project plan provides a genuine chal- 
lenge to the majority of students. For 
the less gifted or less ambitious stu- 
dents, it is sometimes necessary to ex- 
plain that each should prepare a certain 
number of projects during the year. 


Perhaps two projects, one each semes- 
ter, or one the second and one either 
the third or four quarters may be most 
advisable, for students should be given 
one quarter in which to become 
“oriented” in chemistry and to acquire 
sufficient background necessary for the 
preparation of a satisfactory project. 


ie putting this method into practice 
at the beginning of each new class, 
the instructor devotes about two class 
periods to developing the approach— 
explaining the idea of the project, arous- 
ing pupil interest, displaying and ex- 
plaining typical projects, and explaining 
the techniques by which the projects 
may be assembled. 

In conducting the approach, the idea 
is to enlist the interest and cooperation 
of the class. This is done in several 
ways, but perhaps best by arousing the 
competitive spirit by displaying to the 
class a few selected projects from pre- 
vious years, projects of different types 
which show various possible kinds and 
methods of arrangement. An artfully 
worded challenge to surpass those 
shown always arouses in the better stu- 
dent a desire to do so. Individual pride 
may be stimulated by explaining that 
outstanding work will be on display 
during “open house.” If the school ob- 
serves National Education Week with 
a public inspection of the work of the 
school, the display of the chemistry 
projects may be one of the finest ex- 
hibits in the school. Further motivation 
might be the announcement that some 
of the best projects may be exhibited at 
county or community fairs. 

The instructor acts as a guide during 
a further exploratory period while the 
pupil is being encouraged to probe out 
his own interests until he settles upon 
a subject which is vital to him, one 
which is strictly of his own choosing. 
In this part the instructor remains in 
the background, acting merely as one 
who has been over the road and can 
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offer the most practical and satisfactory 
information. It is up to the instructor 
to insist that the project be decided 
upon within a reasonable time, in order 
to obviate the difficulties which inevit- 
ably arise with late choice of a subject. 

The next, or developmental period, 
consists of a series of individual con- 
ferences between pupil and instructor, 
during which the pupil is doing his 
reading from current literature, stand- 
ard works on industrial chemistry, and 
other references available. This is the 
time also for the factory visit, if one is 
to be made. Five to ten minutes a day 
in class three times per week for a 
period of from four to six weeks are 
given over to this work. At the end of 
this period a “progress report” is called 
for. This may be an outline of the 
reading which has been done for the 
project, or it may be an outline of what 
was learned in the factory visit. After 
further conferences, if it seems neces- 
sary, further explanation may be given 
regarding the physical make-up of the 
project report. The project itself is 
then submitted to the instructor, and it 
becomes the pupil’s contribution to the 
chemistry department. The best proj- 
ects are of considerable value as teach- 
ing aids in illustrating and developing 
units of instruction. For this reason it 
is well to stipulate that there should not 
be more than one project in each class 
on any given subject. 
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The cost of a project to the student 
may be held to a very negligible fig- 
ure. Some pupils will prefer to spend 
the money to mount the project upon a 
piece of plywood or beaver board, but 
this is not necessary. The writer has 
always emphasized to his classes that 
the side of an old grocery box, neatly 
trimmed and perhaps painted, is very 
satisfactory. The samples usually cost 
nothing, being obtained either at the 
factory or from the school’s chemical 
stockroom. The vials containing the 
samples may be offered to the students 
through the student bookstore for as 
little as 5 to 10 cents per dozen. 

By way of report on his work, each 
student gives an oral account to the 
class, during which his project is on 
display, pointing out the chemical pro- 
cesses involved, the significance of the 
industry studied, the relationship of 
chemistry to the industry, and anything 
else which he considers pertinent. 

A list of suggested subjects for proj- 
ects follows: Anesthetics, baking pow- 
der, cellophane, celluloid, cement, citrus 
by-products, cosmetics, cyanide, disin- 
fectants, electroplating, etching, glass, 
hydrogenation of oils, insecticides, 
lacquer, lime and mortar, matches, oleo- 
margarine, paint, paper, photoengrav- 
ing, photography, rayon, rubber prod- 
ucts, storage batteries, toothpaste and 
powder. 


American Education Week of 1938 


“Education for Tomorrow’s America” is the general theme for the eighteenth 
annual observance of American Education Week, to be held November 6-12, 
1938. This theme and the daily topics were selected by the three national 
sponsors—the National Education Association, the American Legion, and the 


United States Office of Education. 


American Education Week serves as a time when the teaching profession, 
parents, and citizens throughout the entire nation, join in a consideration of the 
schools—what they are doing, the modern methods being used, how well the 
schools are meeting the needs of the times in their respective communities, and 
what may be required to make them more effective. 

To assist schools in planning and conducting their 1938 observances the 
National Education Association has published a new type of materials prepared 
in a manner entirely different from that of previous years. 

















Students Vote for More 


Guidance 


UCH has been written about 

what are desirable practices in 
guidance, and many evaluative criteria 
for guidance programs have been set 
up by experts in the field. This expert 
testimony has been invaluable, but, 
even so, many counselors are undoubt- 
edly interested in learning what is the 
opinion of students in regard to guid- 
ance practices in our schools. In these 
days, when pupil evaluation of the 
school program is being encouraged as 
a part of the learning process, it seems 
peculiarly appropriate to encourage 
those who are being guided to help 
analyze the assistance they have re- 
ceived. 

Some months ago a study was begun 
in San Francisco as an attempt to get 
the student point of view in regard to 
the value of guidance and the student 
reaction to procedures for improvement 
in the future. The work began in a 
small way, but, because of the interest 
of executives in the San Francisco 
School Department, it was extended to 
include all the graduating seniors in the 
San Francisco high schools, about 
2,100 in number. 


4 By CLARA N. CHRISTENSEN 


Each senior counselor in the city was 
placed in charge of giving and tabu- 
lating in her own school the student 
questionnaire which was to secure the 
information sought. The method of 
administering the inquiry was ex- 
plained to her, and she saw that the 
tabulation for her school was com- 
pleted. Any papers with opinions 
written in by hand were kept in a sepa- 
rate bundle to be tabulated at a later 
date. 

Because of misunderstandings in re- 
gard to tabulations which resulted in 
inaccuracies, the results from several 
schools were not usable. Four schools, 
therefore, were selected as a basis for 
tables presented here. These schools 
were in widely separated districts and 
were representative of the four main 
city districts. The 1,214 students whose 
opinions are included in the group 
reported gives us a comprehensive 
sampling of the different social and 
economic groups in the city. Not all 
of the students answered all the ques- 
tions, so the totals in the tables below 
will frequently not add up to 1,214. 





4 It is not intended that the four articles on guidance contained in this issue should 
form a symposium on this topic. They were prepared individually and with no 
thought of any sort of inter-relationship. They are presented together in this issue 
of the “Journal,” however, because they are all related to the general problem of 
guidance and because it may be convenient for anyone interested in the topic to 


have them available in one magazine. 


In connection with the topic of guidance should be mentioned the first of the new 
“California Society of Secondary Education Monograph Series,” which is announced 
in the editorial notes included in the early pages of the present issue. The first 
monograph in the series is to be devoted to a report of the Committee on Guidance 
of the Association of California Secondary School Principals. 
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A STATISTICAL picture of stu- 
dent opinion in regard to guidance 
practices in San Francisco high schools 
can be had from the tables. A more 
detailed analysis of what the study re- 
vealed will be presented in the latter 
part of the article. 

Before turning to the tables, it might 
be well to answer two questions. How 
many students voluntarily seek an in- 
terview with their counselors, and how 
many students do receive some sort of 
assistance from their counselors? In 
answering the first of these questions, 
482 students answered in the affirma- 
tive and 264 in the negative. Thus, of 
the students answering this question, 
78 per cent had sought an interview 
with their counselors. Of the students 
replying to the question in regard to 
whether they had ever received any 
assistance from their counselors, 1,156, 
or 97 per cent of those answering the 
question, stated they had received such 
assistance. Only 40, or 3 per cent, had 
never received assistance. From these 
figures it appears that the counselor 
actually fulfills a need in the minds of 
most students and that most students 
are reached by the guidance program. 


TaBLe 1.—Number of Students Receiving 
Assistance on Problems in the Field 
of EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Percent 
Number of total 


How to prepare for college..........649 57 


How to prepare for graduation....954 79 
How to select a term program....972 80 
0 ee 220 19 
How to budget one’s time............122 11 
What books to read........................ 136 12 
How to keep from failing............ 363 32 


In reference to Table 1 there are two 
primary observations to be made. First, 
the largest percentage of advice of the 
educational type is sought and given 
with regard to the selection of a term 
program and preparation for gradu- 
ation and college. Second, although the 
other items are extremely important to 
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q Mrs. Christensen in the accom- 
panying article reports a survey of 
guidance practices in San Francisco 
high schools which she made while 
on sabbatical leave from her position 
at Galileo High School, where she 
is the counselor for sophomore girls. 
The original study was to have been 
limited to a small percentage of the 
students in the city, but through the 
intervention of Assistant Superin- 
tendent McGlade it was made city- 
wide. Mrs. Christensen says that 
much credit for the work must go to 
San Francisco's director of guidance, 
Charles Simonds, who oiled the ma- 
chinery necessary for giving the 
questionnaires and tabulating the 
results, and to Dr. Merton E. Hill, of 
the University of California, who as- 
sisted her in planning the entire 
study. 





the student, they have not been stressed. 
What is the reason for this? Probably 
it is due chiefly to lack of time on the 
part of counselors. Many counselors 
have had 200 to 300 students to counsel 
and only one period a day in which to 
do the work ; some have had no assigned 
period for counseling. There has been 
time, therefore, to satisfy only the most 
immediate and demanding needs. 


TABLE 2.—Number of Students Receiving 
Assistance on Problems in the Field 
of VocATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Percent 
Number oftotal 


In regard to special abilities........ 358 31 
In regard to selection of a career..538 46 
In regard to information on 
a I eisai 499 42 
(b) Training for a career........423 36 


Table 2 reveals that careers and in- 
formation about them hold the pre- 
ponderant interest of San Francisco 
high school students, but the basic in- 
formation concerning their own abilities 
and what ones are needed for success in 
a certain career is of interest to many, 
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as is an understanding of the needed 
training. 
TaBLeE 3.—Number of Students Receiving 


Assistance in Certain Relationships in 
the Field of SoctaL GUIDANCE 


Percent 
Number oftotal 
Relations with teachers................ 339 29 
Relations with students................ 181 15 
Relations with parents.................. 107 9 
Relations with brothers and sis- 
SE SRE Races 47 4 
Relations with other relatives...... 40 3 
Relations in society—etiquette, 
eS eee ; — Pj 


Table 3 practically speaks for itself, 
showing that the problem of getting 
along with teachers and other students 
is the most difficult adjustment to be 
made. Group advice on social etiquette 
often is eagerly sought.’ 

TaBL_e 4.—Number of Students Receiving 


Assistance on Problems in the Field of 
Civic AND RECREATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Percent 

Number oftotal 
Good citizenship -..............-......-0-+2 482 40 
CO ee eee © 328 29 
Leisure time activities..................468 40 
Avocations and hobbies................ 277 24 


Good citizenship and leisure-time ac- 
tivities hold the greatest interest for 
students in civic and recreational guid- 
ance. Perhaps avocations and good 
habits seem to them to come more under 
the jurisdiction of the home. The great 
number of broken homes, however, and 
the increasingly smaller amount of time 
spent in the home make it necessary for 
the school to assume more and more 
these aspects of guidance. 

TaBLe 5.—Number of Students Receiving 


Assistance on Problems in the Field 
of HEALTH GUIDANCE 


Percent 
Number oftotal 
Good health habits.......................... 221 19 
The necessity of consulting 
CO ee 22 
Ce, TIE vnccinsicesinncnninnprencienl 169 15 


1 Description of a booklet developed for 
assistance in giving this sort of information 
to the students under her guidance is con- 
tained in an article by the author, “The House 
of Dreams—Plan for a Happy Life,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 13: 
109-111, February, 1938. 
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The percentage of students seeking 
advice on health is small. The fact that 
the school nurse and the Department of 
Physical Education have been ably han- 
dling the health service, added to the 
lack of time for counseling, seems an 
adequate explanation. Cooperation be- 
tween the school nurse and counselors 
could be increased if the nurse would 
report any unusual health or home diffi- 
culties to the counselor. A central file 
in each school would be of great assist- 
ance. 


| addition to inquiring as to the 
types of guidance service which stu- 
dents were receiving from their coun- 
selors, the study attempted to find out 
the student attitude towards the coun- 
seling service itself. Table 6 reveals 
this information. 

TABLE 6.—Student Opinion as to the Value of 


the Counseling Service 


Percent 
Number of total 


Students who thought counsel- 





ing worth-while ...-1,070 93 
Students who thought their 

parents would like the op- 

portunity of consulting coun- 

selors about their welfare...... 478 42 


Probably the most significant result 
of the inquiry was the great response 
of students who thought counseling 
worth-while. Many voting negatively 
often amended their check by adding, 
“under present conditions.” It is inter- 
esting to note that the school which 
checked negatively the most was where 
formerly the least amount of counsel- 
ing had been given. 

Nearly half the students believed 
their parents would like to consult the 
counselor about them. This was a much 
larger number than was anticipated 
when the inquiry was begun and opens 
up possibilities for parental interest in 
the child and school that have not been 
greatly stressed in guidance. Teachers 
have been urged to know the parents 
and home life of the students, but pa- 
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rental codperation in the guidance of 
children seems to have been omitted by 
the school. It would be enlightening to 
see what could be done to interest par- 
ents in consulting counselors if definite 
office hours were set for this purpose 
and publicity given to it. 


TABLE 7.—Students’ Expression of Needs for 
Different Types of Guidance 


Percent 

Number oftotal 
Educational guidance .................... 813 71 
Vocational guidance .................... 776 66 
Te . 427 38 
ee 402 36 
Recreational guidance .................. 379 33 
Health guidance —.u..n...ene-s.0-0s 364 32 


Table 7 shows the types of guidance 
which students themselves believe they 
most need. Perhaps the reason why 
educational and vocational guidance re- 
ceived so much larger votes than did 
any other types is that the students are 
more familiar with them. In the past, 
in San Francisco, group guidance has 
not been encouraged and, therefore, the 
other types of guidance, which belong 
essentially in the group guidance pro- 
gram, have been neglected. Educational 
and vocational guidance are particu- 
larly adapted to treatment in interviews 
and so have been emphasized. People 
are cognizant of the needs for those 
things with which they are familiar. It 
is quite likely, therefore, that the facts 
portrayed in this table have resulted 
from the lack of a group guidance 
program. 

Table 7 showed the types of coun- 
seling which students feel they most 
need. The next two tables throw light 
on the problem from two different 
angles. Table 8 shows the types of 
guidance service of which students re- 
porting in the study actually have 
availed themselves. Table 9 shows the 
percentages of students who have fol- 
lowed the advice given them by their 
counselors. 
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TABLE 8.—Percentage of Students Who Have 
Availed Themselves of Guidance Op- 
portunities of Different Types 








Percent 
Educational guidance .. 41 
Vocational guidance 36 
LS IPR ALES 11 
Civic and recreational guidance.................. 33 
Health guidance ................... 28 





The figures in Table 8 were secured 
by finding the average percentage of 
replies for each of Tables 1 to 5. They 
show what assistance students are seek- 
ing, as opposed to what they think they 
need—which was revealed by Table 7. 


TaBLe 9.—Percentage of Students Following 
Advice Given Them in Each Type 
of Guidance Service 


Percent 
Educational guidance ............-....:.-:s+-ce+e+-+-094 
Vocational guidance ..............:...-.-.-sscseesecesees 35 
Social guidance .......... indctantiminicaneadicete 48 
Civic and recreational guidance.................. 44 
IN Sas istcnitctiicedsteneisintacectiakennl 48 


While both Tables 8 and 9 showed a 
preponderance of interest in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, Table 9 
reveals the interesting fact that students 
are much less likely to avail themselves 
of the advice given them by their coun- 
selors in the field of vocational guidance 
than in any other. It is not meant to 
imply, of course, that the value of the 
guidance work can be measured by the 
number of pupils which follow the ad- 
vice given them by their counselors—or 
even, for that matter, that counselors 
should give “advice.” 


HE most important results of the 

inquiry were those shown by the 
comments written in. The greatest 
number of comments were in regard to 
college preparation, program making, 
and selection of subjects. In all but a 
few cases they expressed appreciation 
for the guidance service rendered. A 
large number of students expressed 
gratitude for encouragement and 
friendship with such comments as, “She 
was the only person I could turn to for 


























STUDENTS VOTE FOR MORE GUIDANCE 


real help,” “I never could have gradu- 
ated without her help,” “He encouraged 
me to work for money to go to college,” 
“When things were blackest I was sure 
of sympathy and understanding from 
my counselor.” Many mentioned ap- 
preciation in regard to vocational help. 

One of the unique “write-ins” came 
from a school where twenty-six stu- 
dents listed help in mental health. The 
school is situated in a district where 
financial problems are probably great, 
with resultant worries on the part of 
the students. 


The comments on counseling itself 
seem the most valuable and show the 
greatest thought. The number of such 
comments came to over fifty. They 
were very sincere, for there was no 
necessity for signing the inquiry and 
thus each student could say what he 
really felt. One could recognize the 
sincerity of the students from the way 
they expressed themselves. One said, 
“Tf others learn from our mistakes, or 
if counseling can be improved because 
of mistakes made on us, then this in- 
quiry has accomplished something.” 

Need for more time for counselors 
to give advice and fewer people for 
them to counsel seemed most important 
to these students. They stressed the 
necessity for time so that the counselor 
might become better acquainted with 
the students. 

Most of the students wanted expert 
advice, not the fumbling variety. This 
would indicate the need for more train- 
ing for counselors. Some suggested 
having the same counselor from the 
ninth grade on, as she would be more 
familiar with the students and their 
needs. Several felt the need of group 
counseling because of the value of dis- 
cussion and greater amount of informa- 
tion secured by this method. A few 
advised the counselors to give more 
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chance to the students to select their 
own programs. Several criticisms of 
the counselors themselves ranged from 
statements that the counselors were too 
busy and not interested, or had the stu- 
dent’s interests too little to heart, to one 
which said that a counselor “helped him 
flunk”! Most comments, however, 
rated the counselors as efficient. 

Many types of help given were men- 
tioned, ranging from the first aid to one 
case in which the student claimed the 
counselor helped keep him from getting 
drunk. 

It is interesting to note that the ad- 
vice as to improvement of counseling in 
San Francisco schools which these stu- 
dents gave in their written comments 
parallels the best advice of guidance ex- 
perts in this regard—need for a smaller 
number of students to handle, more 
time for counseling, following the 
group through school, training of coun- 
selors, and group guidance. 


a. might be well to conclude this 
summary by mentioning that the 
recommendations of Charles Simonds, 
director of guidance, for an enlarged 
guidance program have just been ap- 
proved by the San Francisco Board of 
Education. The time of twelve new 
teachers has been added to the high 
school program for counseling. This is 
the first part of the total program, 
which, it is hoped, will be completed in 
the next two years. The completed plan 
will mean that each counselor will have 
approximately one hundred students to 
counsel and that one period each day 
will be allotted for this work. This will 
permit the counselor to extend her ad- 
vice to the fields at present necessarily 
slighted. Thus, there is a promise that 
a guidance program to meet the desires 
of students who participated in the in- 
quiry is about to be fulfilled in San 
Francisco. 











The School Counselor and 


The Community 


rT NOW your community,” say 
the educators of today. “Every 
teacher has a role in guidance,” they 
cry. The history and traditions of the 
teaching profession have created a 
barrier between the teacher and her 
community, however, so it is time to 
discuss existing conditions and to offer 
a possible solution, even though no at- 
tempt is made to place the blame. 

The teaching profession is, by and 
large, an unintegrated part of the com- 
munity. The causes lie deep in social 
and institutional traditions. For cen- 
turies the teacher has been regarded as 
a “carrier of supermundane values,” a 
fact which produces a stereotyped indi- 
vidual in or out of school. Insecure 
tenure has tended to make members of 
the profession maladjusted transients. 
The professional career usually starts 
with enthusiasm and high ideals, but 
sooner or later the teacher’s path leads 
either to an academic hermitage or to 
false steps which cause her to lose her 
position. Then, again, the community 
may be right, and the method of select- 
ing teachers on the basis of academic 
superiority without proper emphasis 
upon personality and sociability may be 
wrong—for certainly there are many 
teachers who do not care to become a 
part of their communities and resent 
community interference. 

It is difficult to treat such a topic as 
is the concern of this article without 
being critical. We do have a social 
problem here, however, for which some 
adjustment must be made. Perhaps the 
pedagogic value of a socially isolated 
teacher is not impaired, but if the 
teacher is to play a role in guidance 
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q By GRACE E. HARRIS 





4 Miss Harris says that she wrote 
this article, which outlines the com- 
munity contacts needed by the coun- 
selor, after she had spent 150 hours 
visiting social agencies. The article 
should prove helpful to counselors 
everywhere, for it is very suggestive 
of whut can be done to marshal the 
resources of a community in the in- 
terests of the school child's welfare. 

Miss Harris, who has one of the 
new state counselor's credentials, is 
a teacher of English and a counselor 
in the Taft Union High School. Be- 
fore going to Taft, she was at the 
Elk Grove Union High School, and 
prior to that she had served as dean 
of girls at the Paso Robles Union 
High School and taught in the Plu- 
mas County High School. Another 
article on guidance written by her 
was published in the March, 1937, 
issue of the “Journal.” 





activities, he must be concerned with the 
business of living and must live to know 
what life is about. Too long have 
teachers been victims of professional 
hazards, such as “remember who you 
are and what you represent.” 


Only well-adjusted personalities can 
be trusted to break down these barriers 
which exist between the school and the 
community. It is too much to hope for 
to have a completely “normal” faculty, 
however, and so to the counselor we 
turn as the person who must break the 
trail and pave the way for the assimi- 
lation of teachers into the community. 

The counselor must be a coordinator, 
a link between the community and the 
school. He must go “where angels fear 
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to tread,” keeping constantly on guard 
and never attempting to go too far at 
one time. Penetrating the community 
is a gradual process. His role must be 
interpreted, and he must be “accepted.” 
His aim should not be to uplift the 
community, but to become a dynamic 
part of it. Of course, only persons of 
superior intelligence, personality, char- 
acter, vision, and tact can carry on such 
a task. Above all, “good company. 
sense” is necessary. The Vocational 
Counselor, an occupational abstract of 
the National Occupational Conference, 
has adequately stated those qualifica- 
tions. 

Counseling is a life work. “Rome 
wasn’t built in a day,” and no counselor 
can expect to understand his commu- 
nity unless he feels that he is perma- 
nently rooted. Then only can he see 
the interconnection of lives within and 
without the school. A newcomer is 
usually regarded as a being of a special 
variety, and only time will prove his 
worth and pave the way for his accept- 
ance into the fellowship of human 
beings, who will tend to see him more 
and more as a person. 

The first year in a counseling position 
should be spent in becoming acquainted, 
for no counseling can take place unless 
there is some foundation upon which to 
base suggestions. Schools differ from 
schools; states from states; counties 
from counties; cities from cities; and 
towns from towns. To these diverse 
environments and personalities coun- 
selors can in time adapt themselves. A 
counselor cannot be a nomad and still 
be a good counselor. 

The aims of the school and the com- 
munity in many cases are divergent, 
but since the community represents the 
whole and the school only a fragment, 
the function of the counselor should be 
to put the school into its proper integral 
relationship. This is a good example of 
the “gestalt,” about which we hear so 
much today. 
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A counselor is, in reality, a “jack of 
all trades and master of none,” but 
paradoxically he must be a specialist in 
knowing to what agencies to turn and 
when to seek their advice. Every com- 
munity has its own sources of aid. 
These must be sought out by the coun- 
selor and used at the proper time, if 
such a thing is possible. 

Knowing his school, how can the 
counselor go about knowing his com- 
munity—assuming, of course, that he 
has familiarized himself with his 
school? An attempt will be made, in 
the following paragraphs, to answer 
this question. A discussion of this 
topic must necessarily take up one 
phase at a time, but too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the fact that there 
must be a complete picture before any 
remedial action can be taken. 


ANY studies have been made 

which give conclusive evidence 
that the family is more significant in 
child life than the school. At once, 
therefore, one can see how complex is 
this process of guidance. The counselor 
cannot guide Johnnie without investi- 
gating the causes of Johnnie’s malad- 
justment. Anything one knows about a 
child may be significant. Therefore, 
the agencies which might affect John- 
nie’s home problems should be con- 
tacted before a counselor can hope to 
understand his situation. The cause of 
failure in school may be due to eco- 
nomic stress at home. 

The counselor should determine the 
need and set to work the proper organ- 
izations. He must, therefore, know 
what relief agencies there are in the 
community. There are county charities, 
state relief administrations, and private 
agencies which offer all the way from 
complete relief to temporary loan serv- 
ices. In the counselor’s files should be 
information concerning the rules for 
eligibility, just what the agency does, 
the person to contact, and the point of 
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view of the workers. Home visits will 
aid the counselor to determine the need 
and will help him to recommend and 
interpret agencies to the family. A 
self-evident fact arising from the above 
statements is that only a complete un- 
derstanding of these social institutions 
will keep the counselor from making 
serious mistakes. 

Types of relief agencies about which 
a counselor should have information 
may be classified as follows: family 
agencies, children’s agencies (institu- 
tional homes, child placing agencies, 
agencies for day-time care, special aid 
for school children), agencies for aged 
and handicapped (blind, and so forth), 
and specialized agencies such as the 
traveler’s aid and legal aid societies. 
Any one of these may help Johnnie to 
solve his problem. There may be a 
grandfather in the home whose care is 
a burden too great for the family to 
bear. The lives of all may be affected, 
and emotional, mental, and environ- 
mental maladjustments may be traced 
to such a cause. The removal of such 
worries through the assistance of one 
of these agencies may put that family 
back into a normal way of living and 
make of all its members better citizens. 


To cite examples of the aid that each 
of these agencies offers would fill a 
book. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the vision and imagination 
that a counselor must possess. Just 
knowing that such agencies exist is not 
enough. He must be able to evaluate 
them and know when to use them, thus 
avoiding many mistakes in referring 
students or families of students to them 
and saving the latter the provoking ele- 
ment of excess “red tape” and discour- 
agement. Where it is possible, the 
counselor should be personally ac- 
quainted with the people who “run” 
these organizations and know their 
philosophy, and in return they should 
know him and his point of view. 
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Agencies for the care and prevention 
of delinquency should be contacted: 
the juvenile court, juvenile probation 
office, juvenile detention home, adult 
probation office, and probably the dis- 
trict attorney’s office. Johnnie’s “slant 
on life” may be influenced by a parent 
who drinks excessively and then “takes 
it out” on the family. Perhaps refer- 
ence of the problem to the adult proba- 
tion office will alleviate the difficulty 
and put Johnnie back “into line.” The 
law may serve its purpose if a coun- 
selor knows what steps can be taken. 

Along with these types of advisory 
agencies, contacts with a child guidance 
clinic should be made, or, if there is 
none in the community, a reputable 
psychiatrist should be on call. A coun- 
selor should know something about 
mental hygiene, but, until that field is 
more developed than it is at the present 
time, he can hope only to recognize a 
need and then refer it to a psychiatrist. 
Of course, there are occasions where he 
must feel his way, as many adjustments 
may be made without resorting to medi- 
cal assistance. Here he must be able to 
“sense” how bad the situation is, tak- 
ing all factors into consideration. 


oD arcmebds is always an important 
factor in the proper guidance of a 
student. There should be complete co- 
operation among the school nurse, the 
physical education department, and the 
counselor. Moreover, the community 
has much to offer and its services should 
be utilized. Agencies under the head- 
ing, “health,” include the following: 
clinics (free and part-pay clinics), pub- 
lic health and health education agencies 
(tuberculosis and health associations, 
the American Red Cross, and city 
health departments). Oftentimes these 
matters may be taken up by the school 
nurse, but her visits may be infrequent, 
so the counselor should have the mate- 
rial on hand. Many of these institutions 
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he may know by reputation only, but his 
source of information must be reliable. 

The counselor should strive to put 
into the curriculum courses in health 
education, securing specialists to take 
over a few class discussions in first aid 
training, home nursing, dental hygiene, 
personal hygiene, and so forth. From 
these sources he may, too, select a list 
of speakers to talk to the student body 


as a whole. Recently a student body of ° 


500 heard a doctor talk about tubercu- 
losis and saw a motion picture showing 
the methods of detecting the disease, 
the administering of the tuberculin test, 
and the treatment. Then the school 
nurse talked to the students. As each 
student left the auditorium, he was 
given a pamphlet and a blank to submit 
to his parents to secure their permission 
to have him given the tuberculin test. 
Four hundred fifty of these students 
were tested, about 100 of whom showed 
a positive reaction. Appointments were 
made for x-rays, and in that number 
two active cases were found. As a re- 
sult, those two students were sent to a 
sanitarium and should be ready to re- 
sume normal living within a year or 
two. Not only were these two people 
saved, but the rest of the student body 
was prevented from coming into contact 
with active cases of tuberculosis. 
Recreation and group work agencies 
which involve character-building organ- 
izations should also be included in the 
counselor’s “contacts.” Among these 
should be mentioned the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W.C.A., Girl Reserves, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, city play- 
grounds, parks, clubhouses, Catholic 
and Jewish organizations, other church 
clubs, and so forth. The activities 
carried on by each group should be 
carefully studied so that leisure-time 
guidance may prove effective. A coun- 
selor should visit these groups “in 
action,” observing and taking part in 
them in order to be sure whereof he 
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speaks. In rural communities the 4-H 
club and the F. F. A. are important. 
Out of such groups come ideals, co- 
operative living, and profitable use of 
leisure time. Too many people are mal- 
adjusted because they don’t know what 
to do with themselves. A counselor 
should know what to suggest. 


MPLOYMENT agencies, both 

public and private, should be vis- 
ited frequently by the counselor so that 
he will know the occupational trends, 
the supply and demand, the set-up of 
the organization, and whether or not 
scientific methods are being used. He 
should know the placement officers and 
their point of view, and his recommen- 
dations should bear weight with them. 


The average high school does not 
train skilled workers and does not have 
placement facilities or people equipped 
to place workers, but the counselor can 
suggest types and sources of training. 
The machine age has made it impos- 
sible for the student of today to know 
all that there is to be done in any field 
of activity, but the school can show him 
some of the things that are to be done 
in the “world of work.” In this con- 
nection the industries of the community 
should be “contacted” and excursions 
should be arranged through the teach- 
ers of the various classes. The coun- 
selor can cooperate in this respect by 
showing unimaginative teachers where 
they can enrich their classes and by 
making arrangements for plant visita- 
tions. Individual follow-up interviews 
could be scheduled for those students 
who want to know the “in’s and out’s” 
of certain jobs before making decisions. 
Therefore, acquaintance with the per- 
sonnel directors in the various indus- 
tries of the community is desirable. 
And, too, a respect for the judgment of 
the counselor may bring to the school 
requests for part-time employment. 

Labor organizations have always 
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been champions for education. Through 
them the counselor can give students 
the “real world.” However, careful 
selection of speakers must be made, as 
the school must remain as unbiased as 
possible. The purposes of the various 
unions must be understood and inter- 
preted, but too much caution cannot be 
exercized in handling such situations. 
The community must realize the neces- 
sity of making the student aware of the 
world in which he lives. 

Since the burden of Americanization 
is upon the schools and an adjustment 
must be made between the “first and 
second generations,” there is much that 
the counselor can do to bridge this gap. 
School programs which illustrate and 
teach the appreciation of the various 
cultural patterns can be inaugurated. 
Foreign-born parents can be brought to 
the school through musical and dra- 
matic entertainments, sewing clubs, 
mother-daughter teas, and so forth. All 
of these activities can lead to an adjust- 
ment in language difficulties, styles, and 
home living conditions. They can be 
taught that “when in Rome do as the 
Romans do” will make them closer to 
their children and will show great 
effects in mental, emotional, and en- 
vironmental adjustments. There’ are 
international institutes, Portuguese 
lodges, Sons of Italy, and innumerable 
groups which would aid the school 
gladly if they only knew how. The 
counselor can be the coordinator. 

Service clubs (such as Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Lions, and so forth) are always 
willing to lend a hand. They have com- 
mittees for vocational guidance, juve- 
nile welfare, health service, and civic 
welfare. They seek to aid the youth of 
the community by the following de- 
vices: big brother movements, boys’ 
work, camps, child welfare projects, 
clinics, girls’ welfare projects, interest 
in juvenile delinquency, assistance to 
physically and mentally handicapped 
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children, playgrounds, sponsoring a 
remain-in-school movement, student 
loan funds, day nurses, fresh air funds, 
hospital and nursing services, rest 
camps, housing, and vocational guid- 
ance. The members of these organiza- 
tions are community leaders. They 
want to know what to do to improve 
civic welfare. The counselor can play 
a great part in harnessing their 
energies. 

Women’s clubs, the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, the Col- 
lege and University Women’s Club, 
lodges, alumni chapters of sororities, 
P.-T. A., and many other such organ- 
izations are valuable to the counselor 
and he can be of value to them. Inter- 
penetration is essential. Social economy 
today demands that duplication of ef- 
forts be avoided wherever and when- 
ever possible. A counselor must know 
what is going on and how it is being 
done. 

The Alphabetical agencies: C. C. C., 
N. Y. A., W. P. A., and others should 
be understood and used when emer- 
gencies arise. 


ERHAPS many community offer- 

ings have been omitted and per- 
haps some communities have only a 
few of those mentioned, but, as has 
been stated above, a counselor must 
search out the agencies of his own com- 
munity. These are social institutions 
which should be contacted. Each may 
have to be approached in a different 
way. That is a problem which a coun- 
selor must solve as the situations pre- 
sent themselves. Guidance is a “large 
order” and can be accomplished only 
by complete codperation of all agencies 
concerned and perhaps could best be 
achieved by a coordinating council in 
every community. “In unity there is 
strength,” and without it no counselor 
can function properly. There is a social 
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service exchange which avoids dupli- 
cation; perhaps the codrdinating coun- 
cil plan could take on a similar service. 

In the foregoing paragraphs “the 
counselor” has been spoken of as if 
one person could know and do all of the 
things prescribed. In a small commu- 
nity this might be true, but as the popu- 
lation increases so do the agencies and 
the problem. Omniscience in the proc- 


ess of guidance is impossible. “Human — 


engineering” is too complex. Perhaps 
a staff of teacher-counselors with a cen- 
tral counselor in charge of the activities 
of the various social agencies is the 
solution in a city school system. At any 
rate, such a “job” as this demands that 
a counselor be rooted in his community 
and that he be a dynamic part of it. 
Thus he may socialize the teachers of 
the school and delegate duties that are 
properly theirs. 


New Series of Guidance Texts: A Review 


The final book in a series of three classroom texts in guidance and orientation 
has just been issued. These books are an important contribution in this field 
for the very reason that they do form a series and thus make a unified approach 
to the problem of supplying more adequate and definite materials for pupil usage. 
Their particular value lies, not so much in the contribution of the individual book, 
but rather in the planned sequence of materials which they present. The second- 
ary teacher will find them of great assistance in group guidance, and the sec- 
ondary pupil will want to keep them for frequent reference as he progresses 


from the junior high school upward. 


High School and You, the first book in the series (the series is published by 
the Stewart Publishing Company, Santa Rosa, California; each book sells for 
$1.48), was reviewed in an earlier issue of the JourNAL. Tomorrow and You, 
by Dick Carlson, I. Lucile Stewart, and Sylvia D. Carlson, attempts to present 
to the reader a picture of the whole plan of life. It is a personal counselor to the 
student which he will want to keep by him for constant use in facing the per- 
plexities that lie ahead. The book is “challenging, inspiring, practical.” It is 
recommended for grades ten to fourteen as a unit of study or for supplementary 


reading. 


The final book of the series, College and You, by James H. Fitzgerald, is 
directed to young adults contemplating or just beginning college work. The book 
is essentially a “Freshman Orientation” and “How-to-Study” textbook and 
should prove of value as an addition to the list of volumes which have already 


appeared in this field. 


Part One of College and You discusses the transition from high school to 
college; Part Two contains the “How-to-Study” guide; and Part Three sum- 
marizes the contents of Parts One and Two and contains questions for the 
student on each of the twenty-two chapters, together with a fairly comprehensive 
bibliography. Parts Two and Three of the book will, no doubt, prove of most 
value to the student and teacher of orientation courses. Part One, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, is aimed at a level of maturity too low for the average college 


freshmen. 


This whole book contains so many statements of general principles (a great 
many platitudinous in nature) that the teacher without a sound and comprehensive 
background who employs it as a text may find it difficult to tie the text materials 
to specific student problems. The student of psychology will be interested in the 
author’s classification of “sensitivity” as an instinct; his generalization from one 
study that the “theory of the constancy of the I.Q.” is exploded; and the explana- 
tion given of the Gestalt “Law of Configuration.” 

College and You, as has been implied, will find its greatest usefulness as a 
text in freshman orientation courses in the hands of teachers with wide psycho- 


logical backgrounds. 








Individualizing Freshman 
Program Planning ¢#se1 ave 


S educators tend more and more to 
use the findings of modern psy- 
chology, the teacher-learner problem 
again confronts us. We have a type 
of information to disseminate. Do we 
know how to make it assimilable ?, What 
are the techniques now available for 
helping the pupil to accept such infor- 
mation ? 

Here academic psychology must give 
way to psychotherapeutics. Diagnosis 
itself must be made in such a form as 
will enable the educator to see from each 
individual pupil’s viewpoint, to have in- 
sight into the motivating factors in his 
behavior, to identify himself with the 
student. Only then can treatment—or 
education—take place. 

The project described below utilized 
a combination of psychometric and 
psychotherapeutic techniques which may 
practically be applied to groups of stu- 
dents and which, in the hands of intelli- 
gent and understanding teachers, have 
after three years proved of some value. 


A’ the time the procedure to be de- 
scribed was inaugurated in the Mt. 
Diablo Union High School, program 
planning for some two hundred-odd 
entering freshmen was being done 
by about twenty-five members of the 
faculty serving as academic advisers. 
With a few exceptions, students re- 
tained the same advisers throughout the 
four years of their high school course. 

In 1935, during March and April, 
the school psychologist, recently added 
to the staff, made the rounds of those 
local elementary schools which sent stu- 
dents to the union high school. The 
object was to acquire, in a school morn- 
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q In the accompanying article Dr. 
Mandell describes the careful plan 
for gathering information about in- 
coming students which she instituted 
while psychologist of the Mt. Diablo 
Union High School a year or two 
ago. She is now directing the guid- 
ance and speech correction pro- 
grams in the Pittsburg Unified 
Schools. 

During the last ten years, Dr. Man- 
dell writes, she has been a student 
and colleague of the late Alfred Ad- 
ler, founder of the School of In- 
dividual Psychology. She studied 
with him both in New York and in 
Vienna—where she had gone for her 
doctor's degree on a graduate fel- 
lowship of the International Student 
Federation. She assisted Adler in 
the editing of his books and articles 
and treated cases which he referred 
to her. In this country she has 
worked in the behavior clinics of 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York, and 
the New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children. She has also carried 
on a private practice in conjunction 
with pediatricians and for two years 
was a teaching fellow in the speech 
department at Mills College. 





ing, such information about each pupil 
as would aid the adviser not only in 
program planning but in otherwise help- 
ing the individual as well. 

With this in mind, the Otis Group 
Intelligence Scale was given to the 
eighth grade pupils and later scored for 
the arithmetic reasoning age (Test 6) 
as well as for the I. Q. 

After a recess of five minutes follow- 
ing completion of the mental test, the 
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students were asked to write themes 
on given subjects, which, with the help 
of individual psychological techniques, 
could be analyzed for emotional stabil- 
ity, for motivating factors in behavior, 
et cetera. On each student’s paper was 
written his ambition, if any, his favorite 
school subjects and activities, and a 
“Family List” giving his position in the 
family constellation. He was asked to 
list parents and siblings, whether or not 
they were in the home, and any other 
individuals who lived in the home. The 
student’s own name was to be under- 
lined. A ‘model list” of an imaginary 
family was put on the board thus: 

Father—mechanic 

Mother—homemaker 

Clara—25—m—Nevada 

Joe—21—clerk 

Ella—18—H. S., 4 

John—13—8th 

Mary—10—6th 

Willie—3 

Grandfather 

Boarder 


Pupils were asked to list also deceased 
members of the immediate family, step- 
parents, or foster parents. 


Without attempting here to go deeply 
into a discussion of techniques and 
interpretations, it should be stated that 
the method used was a heuristic one— 
the setting up of a hypothesis based on 
a few facts, later to be strengthened or 
discarded on the basis of future empiric 
evidence. 

Thus, if our imaginary “John” de- 
sired to be a mechanic, we would note 
the fact that this was his father’s work 
and question ourselves as to whether 
his choice of occupation were based on 
emulation, inertia, or on a rather ob- 
jective evaluation of his own potentiali- 
ties. We would surmise, further— 
noting the father’s profession, the size 
of the family, ages and positions, and 
the fact that they have a boarder—that 
they are financially underprivileged. 
Later, our school nurse, who is our 
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home visitor, may wish to follow up 
the matter if she is not already, as is 
often the case, cognizant of the cir- 
cumstances. We might further surmise 
that the apparently accelerated younger 
sister was giving John strong compe- 
tition, et cetera. 

The three themes on which the chil- 
dren were asked to write were entitled 
“The Very First Thing I Remember,” 


‘“My First Day at School,” “A Dream 


I Had One Night.” The interpretations 
of these enabled us in many cases to 
gain a fairly clear picture of the stu- 
dent’s life attitudes, such as his relation 
to his parents, siblings, contemporaries, 
to school, and to the various problems 
he was meeting. 


Furthermore, a consideration of the 
general appearance of the paper and 
the handwriting gave us confirmation 
or additional information in regard to 
the student’s personality. Factors such 
as spelling, punctuation, sentence struc- 
ture, and so forth, were duly noted and 
later considered in connection with ob- 
jectively scored tests. Thus was found 
not infrequent evidence of motor in- 
coordination, sinistrality, special dis- 
ability in a specific field (such as spell- 
ing ), drawing aptitude, tendency toward 
showiness, habitual lack of planning 
ahead, marked discouragement, and in- 
numerable others. 

Another practical method of gleaning 
information about individuals, that of 
simple observation, was utilized, even 
in the larger groups. During the tests, 
some of which on the Otis Scale take 
six minutes, the psychologist filled in 
a seating plan with various notations. 
Each student was asked to put a given 
seat number on his test booklet. Below 
the seat number on the tester’s chart 
were remarks dealing with physical ap- 
pearance such as tidiness, cleanliness, 
apparent overweight or underweight, 
obvious physical handicaps, unusual ug- 
liness or beauty, posture, and so on, as 
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well as such overt behavior as fidgeting, 
talkativeness, holding papers close to 
the eyes, pencil chewing, speech defects, 
stopping work on a test remarkably 
soon, and so forth. Thus, without even 
knowing the names of the students, 
some information was acquired which 
later, taken in conjunction with the rest 
of the available data, frequently proved 
valuable. 


Such reports as were available from 
elementary school teachers, principals, 
and the county office as to personality, 
previous tests, et cetera, were included 
in our data. 

A word here about gaining the co- 
operation of the eighth grade students. 
At the outset of the test period, which 
lasted about two and one-half hours, 
they were told that the object of the 
tests was to help each individual to 
select such a program in high school as 
would best fit him to realize his ambi- 
tions or to help him formulate such am- 
bitions, as the case might be. The tests, 
they were told, would reveal to some ex- 
tent each student’s strengths and weak- 
nesses and enable us to make use of the 
former while helping him to overcome 
the latter. 

In addition to the material gathered 
by the psychologist in one morning, 
the elementary school sent a Stanford 
Achievement record for each child, 
which graphically showed the achieve- 
ment profile for successive years. This 
was carefully studied with reference not 
only to the educational quotient as com- 
pared to the I. Q. derived from the Otis 
test but also with reference to accelera- 
tion or retardation and to marked differ- 
ences in achievement in given subjects. 
For example, a great discrepancy be- 
tween achievement scores in reading 
and arithmetic reasoning was always 
found worthy of note. We also noted 
cases of “overlapping” lines from year 
to year which indicated that at a certain 
time the student had fallen below the 
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achievement of the previous year or 
years. In such cases specific inquiries 
made later as to teacher and pupil re- 
lationships, home situations, or other 
environmental or emotional factors at 
the time in question, often proved en- 
lightening. 


A BRIEF summary of all these find- 
ings was made under the headings: 
Name, Test, Date of Test, C. A., I. Q., 
E.A., Psychological Information, Other 
Information, Ambition, Recommenda- 
tion. Occasionally we were able to in- 
clude medical and social data as re- 
ported by nurse, teacher, principal, 
county office or, in isolated cases, the 
parent or child himself. Recommenda- 
tions included academic placement in 
either general, commercial, or college 
courses ; suggested enrollment in reme- 
dial classes; re-tests on an individual 
test ; psycho-therapy, home visits ; man 
or woman advisers; references to the 
medical department for possible defects 
in sight, hearing, endocrine disturb- 
ances, undernourishment, and so forth; 
as well as general suggestions for hand- 
ling certain expected resistances or emo- 
tional problems which might arise. This 
summary sheet, as well as the registra- 
tion form used in previous years, which 
was filled in by the child and which in- 
cluded specific social information and a 
list of interests, was placed in the hands 
of the advisers before their first per- 
sonal interview with the student. 

After the first year of this program, 
certain interested members of the fac- 
ulty found that summary sheets were of 
greater practical value when additional 
insight was gained into the method of 
their making. Voluntarily, a small 
group of teachers met weekly with the 
psychologist to discuss fundamental 
theories and techniques of interpreta- 
tion and guidance, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the efficacy of the entire pro- 
cedure. 




















Guidance in the Choice of 


Electives 


CQUAINTING several hundred 
pupils with elective offerings of a 


large school is a major function of the ~ 


guidance program. In the junior and 
senior high school the first seemingly 
casual choice of elective subjects often 
proves to be the educational and voca- 
tional foundation of the pupil’s future. 
It is the responsibility of the guidance 
program to give every pupil an insight 
into the many phases of life in order 
that he may adapt the offerings of the 
school to his personal needs. How this 
is to be accomplished becomes a major 
problem that calls into service every fa- 
cility of the best organized guidance 
program. 

From the pupil’s point of view the 
selection of elective subjects is an in- 
dividual problem while the school must 
of necessity approach it as a part of 
the group guidance program. The 
school is responsible for making a wise 
choice possible and at the same time it 
must not exceed the limits of its func- 
tion by exerting undue emphasis or 
influence upon the pupil or his parents. 


| satagesteied Junior High School of 
San Francisco has made an attempt 
to meet this problem by utilizing several 
methods of approach. The homeroom 
plan of organization makes group guid- 
ance very practical at all times, for 
regular weekly guidance lessons are 
provided in every grade throughout the 
school year. The pupils’ first contact 
with the elective offerings is made dur- 
ing these regular homeroom guidance 
lessons. The elective program lesson is 
taken up by all grades concerned on an 
assigned day prior to the elective choice. 


4 By JESSE E. RATHBUN 





q Mr. Rathbun, who describes an im- 
portant part of the educational guid- 
ance program at Presidio Junior High 
School, San Francisco, is a teacher 
of elective subjects at Presidio. He 
is also a counselor, and the com- 
bination of these two assignments 
keeps him constantly in contact with 
the elective program of the junior 
high school students. 

Mr. Rathbun quotes his principal, 
Lawrence A. Hadkinson, as saying 
in regard to the procedure described 
in this article, “This plan stimulates 
a keen interest in the electives. We 
find that there are fewer changes 
wanted after the term starts, and 
very few students now make the 
statement that used to prevail: 
namely, ‘I want to change electives 
because I didn’t think it was going 
to be like that.’” 





The purpose of these lessons is to 
acquaint the pupil with the require- 
ments for high school graduation and 
college entrance and to list elective of- 
ferings with a brief description of each 
subject. General information and re- 
quirements for future educational and 
occupational pursuits can be discussed 
by the pupils and homeroom advisor, 
but more technical information of ne- 
cessity must come from counselors and 
subject teachers. 

The homeroom introduction to the 
elective offerings is a preliminary step 
leading to an elective visitation sched- 
ule. Where elective offerings include 
subjects from several departments only 
the subject teacher can provide reliable 
information as to the purpose and con- 
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tent of the subject. For this and other 
obvious reasons it is necessary that the 
pupils contact the elective subject teach- 
ers. The elective visitations to be effec- 
tive must take place before the pupil 
makes his choice of elective. This often 
prevents failures, discouragement, and 
needless educational detours. 

These visits are scheduled during the 
weekly guidance period in the class- 
room or laboratory where the subject is 
taught. Probably the main purpose of 
these visits is to enable the pupil to ask 
the instructor questions which only he 
can answer. Only in this way can each 
pupil obtain information that is of first 
importance to him. The school can be 
satisfied that its guidance program has 
provided adequate information concern- 
ing the elective offerings, but unless it 
has answered each pupil’s personal 
question and satisfied the individual cu- 
riosity of each it has failed in so far as 
that pupil is concerned. If for no other 
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reason than this the pupils must be in- 
troduced to the subject teacher. The 
elective visitation plan described seems 
best to satisfy this need in the Presidio 
Junior High School. 

Every effort is made by the school to 
acquaint pupils with the offerings of 
the elective program. At best it is a 
difficult task when ten to fifteen sub- 
jects and several hundred pupils are 
involved. Previous to the adoption of 
the elective visitation plan described 
above, a pupil’s information regarding 
electives was limited to that derived 
from a short mimeographed synopsis of 
the courses and what he could learn 
from the homeroom teacher, who often 
knew little or nothing of the purpose 
and content of elective subjects, or from 
other pupils. The success of the entire 
program at Presidio Junior High now 
hinges around the elective visitation 
plan. 











“Modern-School Geometry”: A Review 


Modern-School Geometry by John R. Clark, Rolland R. Smith, and Raleigh 
Schorling (World Book Company, 1938; 450 pages, $1.36), makes a contribution 
to the modernization of teaching material in the field. The book reveals the 
painstaking experimental development of the authors, each of whom teaches 
children every year. 

The experienced teacher’s reaction to the book is one of satisfaction. Here 
is a text which includes complete teaching material—all of the points through- 
out as in one’s own best lesson plans. There is orientation to demonstrative 
geometry adequate for any class. Unusually fine inductive development pre- 
cedes each theorem. Proofs are carefully selected. Well chosen exercises 
graded in difficulty provide for a minimum or a maximum course. A complete 
testing program is included, interspersed as needed. There are miscellaneous 
exercises for review, for maintaining skills, and for interest. A desirable new 
feature, which is becoming the practice of good teachers, is the provision for 
keeping alive the skills of algebra and arithmetic. 

The course places emphasis on clear thinking and uses non-geometric as 
well as geometric material. “It works constantly toward developing power in 
reasoning. A clear understanding of the ‘ifi—then’ relationship is made a work- 
ing part of the student’s thinking.” And what more valid reason have we for 
teaching geometry in high schools? The chief purpose of geometry, as I see it, 
is to develop an attitude or a feeling of criticism toward thinking in general, 
as far as possible, and toward geometry in particular. 

This book is equivalent to a course on Teaching Geometry. The best prac- 
tice of these leading teachers is sincerely and honestly presented. The book is 
stimulating to an experienced teacher and invaluable to an inexperienced one. 
It is without doubt a life-saver to the one in a small school, not prepared to 
teach mathematics, yet who must take on one class in geometry EMMA HEssE, 
University High School, Oakland, California. 























Democratizing Euclid in the 


High Schools 


HE pronounced distaste for ge- 

ometry frequently expressed by 
high school pupils and teachers alike 
reveals a general misapprehension of 
the real character of that subject. That 
high school pupils should be ignorant 
of its social significance is only correla- 
tive to their immaturity. But teachers 
may plead prolonged adolescence less 
excusably. Failures of pupils to master 
high school geometry are largely due, 
the writer is convinced from teaching 
experience, to misconceptions by edu- 
cators of the conditions for learning and 
to unawareness of the meaning of ge- 
ometry. Since it is the business of 
teachers to understand the learning 
process and the social implications of 
the material learned, the difficulties ex- 
perienced by pupils in mathematics 
must be charged to the officials who 
select and supervise teachers. 


Confronted with the distressing situ- 
ation that many children have not suc- 
ceeded in geometry, alarmed authorities 
too often attempt to evade their re- 
sponsibilities through rationalizations 
more superficially plausible than tenable. 
Geometry, they argue, owes its position 
in the curriculum to tradition rather 
than to intrinsic social merit. It is only 
a shibboleth of intellectual snobbery. It 
is unimportant for most people to know 
since it contributes little to modern liv- 
ing. As pupils of average intelligence 
cannot grasp it, it should be reserved 
for the brilliant few alone. Only the 
perversity of universities and academic 
inertia retain it as a college entrance 
requirement, And the dogmatic insist- 
ence by geometry instructors on the 
sanctity of the subject betrays their 


q By FRANK B. LINDSAY 





q As a result of his work in the Uni- 
versity Demonstration High School 
when he was teaching at West Vir- 
ginia University in the summer of 
1937, Mr. Lindsay has written this 
philosophy of the teaching of high 
school geometry. As announced in 
the editorial notes of this issue of the 
“Journal,” Mr. Lindsay is changing 
from his position as dean of men at 
San Bernardino Valley Junior Col- 
lege to be assistant to Dr. Aubrey A. 
Douglass in the State Department of 
Education. 





vested interest rather than demonstrable 
social concern. 

But to continue the indictment would 
only emphasize the confused thinking 
of some educators and their incompe- 
tence to remedy a state of affairs of 
their own making. For geometry is 
generally mistaught without reference 
to current affairs as an exercise in 
formal logic—or, more commonly, sheer 
memorization—which might be toler- 
ated as an amusing cultural superstition 
were it not so tragic for adolescent 
development. Certainly it is time to 
consider whether the subject is more 
than a pseudo-religion or is essential 
for the maintenance and advancement 
of democratic society. 

Public education in the United States 
must justify its support by taxation of 
the people through its contributions to 
American institutions. Dewey defines 
democracy as “primarily a mode of as- 
sociated living, of conjoint communi- 
cated experience”* with “reliance upon 


1John Dewey, Democracy and Education, 
The Macmillan Company, 1916, p. 101. 
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the recognition of mutual interests as 
a factor in social control,” ? “a society 
in which all share in useful service and 
all enjoy a worthy leisure.”* He meas- 
ures the degree of democracy in society 
by the number and variety of interests 
consciously shared and the fullness and 
freedom of intercourse and interaction 
among social groups. And education in 
a democracy must cultivate imagina- 
tion and good will to free men “‘so that 
they may seek and find the good of their 
own choice.”* The services of geome- 
try then must be judged by this criterion. 

It is not enough that geometry apply 
to tangible commodities—the houses 
where men dwell with their furnishings, 
their highways and bridges and vehicles 
of locomotion. Such engineering uses 
are incidental by-products of genuine 
education. Geometry must function to 
elucidate the meaning of organized insti- 
tutions to young people and assist them 
to attain full personality through effec- 
tive participation in present living. 

It is a paradox that just when civili- 
zation has become supremely techno- 
logical a movement to restrict geometry 
to a select aristocracy should be initi- 
ated. For geometry provides not only 
the pattern of the modern world but the 
power to understand and control the 
design. Men live by meters, graphs, 
and time-tables ; they must be calculat- 
ing animals to survive the welter of 
machines.® Long ago it became neces- 
sary for all people to read to achieve 
religious freedom ; for a long time it has 
been realized that universal elementary 
education only could be the guarantee 
of political liberty. But unless people 
can learn the alphabet and grammar of 
quantity, they cannot think straight— 
nor vote intelligently—about human he- 
redity, population, trade balances, labor 
problems, and standards of living.°® 
~ 2Tbid, p. 100. 

sIbid, p. 300. 

4 Ibid, p. 141. 

5L. T. Hogben, Mathematics for the Million, 


W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1937, p. 16 
6 Ibid, p. 28. 
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Geometry is the body of devices ac- 
cumulated through the experience of 
generations to represent size and quan- 
tity relations so that group living may 
be ordered and so that it may submit 
to social control and achieve direction 
toward desirable ends. As never before 
it is perilous in a democracy to reserve 
this knowledge for a few. The con- 
ditions for survival of the social organ- 
ism are that its members distinguish 
what can be believed on the basis of 
impersonal, public evidence from what 
self-seeking persons for private ad- 
vantage would like them to believe. 
Geometry is the social invention de- 
voted to the search for and reporting 
of necessary conclusions from data at 
hand. 

If geometry cannot be dismissed for 
the triviality of its concerns, the prob- 
lems of its instruction must be looked 
to. For assuredly too few pupils who 
attempt it are made aware of its social 
function or ever learn to employ its 
characteristic methods with confidence 
and success. In the opinion of the 
writer, discredited notions of the learn- 
ing process are the principal cause for 
the failure of teachers with this subject. 


HEN a pupil comes to geometry 

he has lived many years in a three- 
dimensional world. His cup and saucer, 
the bread box and jam jar, his building 
blocks, a red wagon, and his toy airplane 
have been preparing him for this event. 
He knows baseball, croquet, tennis, and 
football. The coffee pot, the garbage 
can, and the storage tanks by the rail- 
road tracks have taught him geometry. 
It only remains for him to rediscover 
the significance of that with which he 
is already familiar. Only teachers be- 
deviled by a false psychology of associ- 
ation bonds, trial and error, and the 
supposed efficacy of blind repetition 
can possibly make geometry formidable 
and uninteresting to him. In terms of 
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his own affairs a pupil wants to know 
when things are equal, how they fit, and 
why others so curiously differ. He cares 
little whether geometrical relations are 
eternally and universally true—if they 
hold good for his concerns. And he 
rightly has small use for technical words 
until he creates his mathematical vo- 
cabulary for himself through experi- 
ence. It is the responsibility of a teacher 
to help him find that the nomenclature 
is no sterile substitute for purposeful 
activity but magic passwords to wonder- 
ful adventures. 


Elementary geometry principally con- 
cerns itself with distance, direction, 
shape, size, and symmetry. Congruent 
figures, it will be recalled, have the same 
shape and size. Similar ones are identi- 
cal in shape. And equivalent figures are 
equal in size. These are the ideas which 
emerge from common experience and 
which it is the function of geometry to 
expand and develop in detail. 

For concrete illustration, consider the 
treatment of triangles. Even to a child— 
and especially to him—a triangle is more 
than three lines which meet in pairs at 
vertices and lie in different directions 
(making angles). The original nature 
of a triangle is three-sidedness. Ob- 
servation of triangles soon reveals that 
they can have two equal sides and even 
three alike, that some triangles have a 
“square corner” or right-angledness. 
The problem of congruent triangles is 
to find the fewest conditions that insure 
equality. Congruent triangles exercise 
the witchery of threes familiar from 
the story of the three wishes and all 
other trinities. Do triangles have the 
same size and shape if two sides and 
the included angle in each equal re- 
spectively two sides and the included 
angle in the others? How about the 
case of two angles and the common side 
in one and another? And if three sides 
are respectively equal in a pair, are their 
angles in order the same? But if three 


angles of one respectively equal the cor- 
responding angles in another —————? 
Here is an open door! 


In geometry there is always an open 
door, if pupils are brought to find it, 
that leads them into a new secret cham- 
ber of the Aladdin-palace of space they 
are exploring. This door, of course, 
opens into the room of similar figures 
which should be considered as soon as 
pupils learn something about parallels. 
But a wise teacher will call attention 
to that doorway and promise that the 
class will enter that room next, as soon 
as the one they are in has been looked 
over, for no pitfalls must be left behind 
one in geometry to entrap the unwary 
when he must retrace his steps to the 
portals of the labyrinth. 


No teacher should attempt to proceed 
to formal proofs until it is positively 
certain that every pupil actually appreci- 
ates the possibilities of congruency and 
not merely says glib definitions about 
isosceles and scalene triangles. Here it 
may be remarked that blackboards are 
a stumbling-block to beginners in ge- 
ometry. It is too easy to draw triangles 
with three sides respectively equal—and 
then there seems small point to make 
so much ado about proving the obvious. 
Ideally, one of the triangles should have 
a side across a lake, or through a build- 
ing where direct measurement is in- 
convenient. After all, high school chil- 
dren are still close enough to the world 
of make-believe to enter into and enjoy 
a game. Indeed, geometry really is a 
great game through which serious adults 
return to childhood and can play at 
pastimes on paper they dare not catch 
themselves doing outdoors. 


ete when the class is ready for 
formal demonstrations should pre- 
cise definitions be introduced. And just 
those postulates and axioms which are 
needed should be considered. A pupil 
should no more have to lug around a 
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full bag of axioms and postulates from 
the start than a beginning golfer on a 
driving green needs the complete set 
of clubs. Such uneconomy marks an 
amateur rather than the professional. 


To prove the seven theorems about 
triangles, a pupil must know four con- 
structions, three postulates, two axioms, 
and nine definitions. The constructions 
are (1) to lay off equal lengths, (2) to 
make an angle equal to a given angle, 
(3) to bisect an angle, and (4) to draw 
a perpendicular from a point to a line. 
These require definitions of equal line 
segments, equal angles, bisector of 
angle, perpendicular, right angle, sup- 
plement, the exterior sides of sup- 
plementary angles, and (a review of) 
congruency and of corresponding parts 
of congruent figures. The postulates 
concern movement without disarrange- 
ment of size or shape, two points de- 
termining a line, and one possible per- 
pendicular to a line through a point. 
The axioms are those of addition and 
substitution of equal quantities. 

Much abstruse nonsense for the be- 
ginner attaches to the incantations 
known as postulates. Freely translated 
through appeal to his own experience 
with constructions, they are as follows: 
(1) You can always draw a straight 
line between two points. You find it is 
always one and the same straight line 
whether drawn from A to B or Bto A 
and however many times the operation 
may be repeated. By common-sense 
agreement, it measures the (shortest ) 
distance between the points. (2) You 
can always draw a straight line (per- 
pendicular) through a point to make 
right angles with another straight line. 
There is only one such line. The 
(shortest) distance between the point 
and the line is measured along it. 
(3) You can take a geometrical figure, 
slide it about, pick it up, and turn it 
over as you please without changing its 
shape or size. 
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The postulate of superposition is used 
explicitly five times in the group of 
propositions and implicitly seven more, 
when theorems already proved are em- 
ployed in subsequent demonstrations. 
The postulate on the straight line is dis- 
tinctly found four times and serves nine 
times in all. The perpendicular postu- 
late has three occurrences. The two 
axioms are each needed twice. 

With this kit of seven simple theo- 
rems the pupil may be shown he now 
has power enough to force his way into 
every nook and corner occupied by 
parallels, similar and equal figures, and 
angles associated with circles. He be- 
gins to appreciate theorems for the sav- 
ing in effort they afford for further ad- 
venturing among geometrical relations. 
A pupil who has seen from the first the 
goal of congruent triangles has confi- 
dence in his triangular seven tools : three 
cases of congruent (general) triangles, 
two cases of right triangles, and the 
isosceles triangle theorem with its con- 
verse. He is amused that the pons 
asinorum of medieval students (the 
angles opposite equal sides are equal) 
should ever have baffled anybody. He 
is eager to try his seven keys in every 
door that presents itself. 


UCH confusion can be avoided if 

the direct relations are grouped 
and the converse problems attacked to- 
gether later as exercises. For example, 
first the properties of parallelograms 
should be ascertained : whether opposite 
sides and angles are equal, and whether 
the diagonals bisect themselves. And 
then can be considered whether quadri- 
laterals whose opposite sides are equal, 
whose diagonals bisect, or which have 
two opposite sides equal and parallel, 
have to be parallelograms. And the 
facts of trapezoids can be quickly put 
in their place. 


ut circles with their chords and 
angles and associated regular polygons 
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should be ignored until similar triangles 
and equal areas have been mastered. 
The traditional practice of turning im- 
mediately to circles diverts attention 
from the main thread of the story, dis- 
pels the suspense, and squanders energy 
needed for more important ends. The 
Greeks were enamored of the circle as 
a symbol of perfection, but modern 
people know it for a degenerate rela- 
tive of the versatile ellipse. 

Geometry has crucial theorems, 
mountain peaks that enable one to look 
back upon the road traversed and find 
one’s bearings toward new objectives. 
Among these are the statement that the 
sum of the angles of a triangle is a 
straight angle and the theorem of 
Pythagoras. The first is a point from 
which to glimpse non-Euclidean ge- 
ometry which should be opened to capa- 
ble students. Geometry teachers too 
often indoctrinate their charges with a 
feeling that Euclid’s assumptions em- 
body the only eternal verities. Scientific 
advance today is doubtless hampered 
by the multitude of minds befuddled by 
a conviction that Euclid’s parallel postu- 
late has a peculiar sanctity all its own. 

More practically, the theorem as- 
cribed to Pythagoras opens the double 
doors to trigonometry and analytic ge- 
ometry. To withhold from high school 
pupils these superior instruments of 
analysis is a crime against maturation. 
Because the Greeks clung to ruler and 
compasses and never invented a decent 
algebra, Americans should not be con- 
demned to imitate the stupidity and 
ignorance of persons dead these twenty- 
three hundred years. Plato has imposed 
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his quaint superstitions about number 
upon too many generations. Would 
Archimedes, most practical of Hellenic 
mathematicians, who all but discovered 
the calculus, have scorned the contri- 
butions of Descartes could he have 
known them? Assuredly not. Neither 
should the teacher fail to exhibit the 
economy and precision of codrdinate 
geometry and trigonometric functions— 
let the College Entrance Boards say 
what they will. 

The division of geometry into plane 
and solid portions is unnatural and 
vicious. Triangles and quadrilaterals 
have the same properties and areas when 
they are faces of prisms and pyramids 
as by themselves. And they possess en- 
hanced meaning in relation to larger 
wholes. The regular polygons can be 
known from the first as bounding sur- 
faces of polyhedra. A desire to simplify 
the material has broken down geometry 
into isolated fragments and deprived it 
of body. 

The belief that most high school 
pupils cannot learn geometry is non- 
sense. They have enough intelligence 
to exist in a geometrical civilization, to 
operate geometrical inventions. They 
want to grow up to have place in the 
geometrical world and refashion it to 
their own designs. All the conditions 
for learning are present for the com- 
petent teacher to initiate pupils into an 
understanding of the universal patterns 
which account for the stars in their 
courses, the spacing of leaves on the 
stem, and the gathering destinies of 
men. 


World Federation to Meet in Rio 


Rio de Janeiro will be host to the teachers of the world in the summer 
of 1939, according to Dr. Paul Monroe, president of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, who announced that the official invitation extended 
through the Brazilian Government has been accepted and that the Eighth 
Biennial Conference of the W.F.E. A. will be held in Rio during August, the 
most delightful month of the year in Brazil. 











English Teaching and the 


New Curriculum 


HAT with all the “thou shall 

nots” ringing in her ears to the 
accompaniment of a sound background 
of “areas of knowledge,” “fields of ex- 
perience,” “aspects of social living,” the 
teacher of English is uncertain whether 
she has any useful function to perform, 
anything of value to contribute in the 
liberalized curriculum that is evolving. 
The experienced teacher with her back- 
ground of literary culture and appre- 
ciation, which she is told has little or no 
place in the present social order, along 
with old-fashioned grammar, spelling 
and punctuation, is hardly more bewil- 
dered than the young teacher just enter- 
ing the profession whose approach to 
the “classics” is through amateur cinema 
production. The questions besieging us 
all are: What shall we teach? Why? 
How? Or shall we teach any English at 
all as such? 

Before we decide that the teacher 
of English is to be taken permanently 
out of circulation, we should consider 
whether the basic skills of communica- 
tion can be adequately taught in connec- 
tion with other studies or whether the 
English class may still offer a valuable 
service. Secondly, we should ask our- 
selves whether the development of cul- 
tural appreciation and standards of 
taste is to be left to chance while we 
are evolving an education that shall give 
us a culture “of the whole,” not broken 
up into bits of literature, art, and music. 
Perhaps when we have collected the 
pieces of knowledge, skill, and appre- 
ciation that have hitherto been left to 
the English teacher, we shall find we 
need someone very like her in her place, 
as the man who said of Shakespeare’s 
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4By RUTH BARTLETT 





4 It would have been appropriate 
for Miss Bartlett's article to accom- 
pany last year’s symposium on 
subject matter. She herself raises 
the issue in her early paragraphs— 
“Shall we teach any English at all 
as such?” she asks. But her article 
is not primarily interested in this 
question. Instead, it details the type 
of training in what we call English 
that our schools must continue to 
provide. “The new curriculum needs 
not less English, but more and bet- 
ter English—English of a more dy- 
namic character.” She, of course, im- 
plies that if the English teacher can 
become a better English teacher, she 
will always have a place in our 
schools. 

Miss Bartlett has taught practically 
everything that comes under the 
head of English, with occasional 
classes in journalism and social 
studies. She is now a member of the 
Susan M. Dorsey High School, Los 
Angeles. Prior to going there last 
February, she was at the John C. Fre- 
mont High School in the same city. 
Before that she was at Humboldt 
State Teachers and Junior College, 
where she was a teacher of English 
and history and a supervisor of prac- 
tice teaching in history. 





plays that they were not written by him, 
but by another man of the same name. 

Emphasis today in all fields of learn- 
ing is upon “education for living.” Of 
course, that is what we had always sup- 
posed to be its purpose; our difficulty 
has been rather to recognize the basic 
elements of living, more especially in 
their social aspects, which should mould 


























ENGLISH TEACHING AND THE NEW CURRICULUM 


the character of our teaching. As Eng- 
lish instructors we may quite frankly 
confess that we have failed to reach an 
acceptable standard of usage in the 
great middle group that has been ex- 
posed to our teaching and that so far 
we have not succeeded in raising appre- 
ciably the level of literary taste, which 
still clings to the “funnies” and the 
“pulps” and “confessions.” However, 
we are not ready yet to go down in de- 
feat and admit that there is nothing we 
can do about it. The new curriculum 
needs not less English, but more and 
better English—English of a more dy- 
namic character. 


UR responsibility, as I see it, is 
threefold: to give adequate train- 
ing in the basic communication arts of 
reading and expression, oral and writ- 
ten; to conserve cultural values and 
elevate the literary taste of the average 
reader; to contribute towards self- 
realization and development of the indi- 
vidual through creative expression in 
language. In the attainment of all these 
objectives, we need the full codperation 
of the teachers in other fields, but until 
the general level has been so improved 
that our pupils come to us from homes 
where good speech and good taste are 
habits, we shall need teachers who can 
devote their full time to training pupils 
in such habits. 
Some of us who have experimented 
a little with “fusion” classes, where 
pupils were expected to delve into 
rather mature social problems by the 
library reference method, have discov- 
ered that our students were not profit- 
ing much by this wider reading because 
their vocabularies were inadequate to 
deal with the materials that passed be- 
fore their eyes but not through their 
understanding. Thus, we discovered 
that not much progress could be made 
along new lines of education without 
teaching our pupils to read. Here we 
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find the need for different types of 
reading skills essential to success in 
high school: reading with concentra- 
tion for mastery of a new principle; 
reading selectively for information on a 
specific topic; reading critically to ar- 
rive at a point of view or opinion; 
reading for memorization (yes, there 
are times when it is necessary or desir- 
able to memorize) ; reading for enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of human values ; 
reading orally for interpretation; spe- 
cial types of remedial help in reading for 
those who have come to high school 
without mastering the elementary stages 
of reading. Whatever form or organiza- 
tion may be devised for the new second- 
ary curriculum, teachers will be needed 
to help pupils with these various reading 
techniques. 

Can good usage be taught to boys and 
girls who hear and use ungrammatical 
English all the time they are not in 
school? Can we create in our pupils a 
liking for the sound of good English 
and a desire to acquire good habits of 
speech in their daily lives? Or shall 
we admit that social democracy means 
a general leveling downwards of all 
standards of taste and usage? Admit- 
tedly we need to reorganize our think- 
ing as well as to reform and refine our 
teaching procedures to make our speech 
training effective, but, just because we 
have done a poor job in the past, that is 
no reason we should quit now without 
a struggle. Speech instruction, how- 
ever, involves much more than this 
negative aspect of eliminating gross 
errors; it means preparing pupils to 
meet people in all sorts of relationships 
—interviewing for information ; apply- 
ing for a job; seeking support for some 
worthy school, church, or community 
enterprise ; speaking to groups, large or 
small, either to entertain and interest, 
to give information, or to influence 
towards a definite opinion or concerted 
action; social conversation above the 
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commonplaces such as “you said it,” 
“T wouldn’t know,” “swell party,” and 
the like ; acceptable oral response in all 
high school classes; constant improve- 
ment in clearness, ease, and effective- 
ness in all types of speech. 

Improvement in written expression 
should concern itself mainly with those 
modes which are to be used in school, 
with sufficient attention to letter writ- 
ing, social and business, as the chief 
form of “composition” in general use 
outside of school. For school use the 
pupil needs help in mastering study 
aids such as note taking and digests or 
précis in organizing and outlining ma- 
terial for use in oral and written re- 
ports, or in putting his knowledge or 
ideas into clear, well-thought-out para- 
graphs. Special subjects need not al- 
ways be devised by the English com- 
position teacher ; a pupil can learn how 
to write just as well while preparing a 
paper for history or biology as by work- 
ing on a topic selected in the English 
class, and, moreover, he will feel that 
English is really of some use if it helps 
him to get along better in his other 
studies. 

While we are on the subject of 
writing and reading, we might call at- 
tention to the function of the English 
instructor in helping the pupil to self- 
realization and development through 
creative expression. Creative, in this 
sense, does not mean original, for who 
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of us really has anything new to say: 
All we can do is to present the old 
things that seem good to us in a 
way that shows our reaction to them; 
in thus giving utterance to our own 
thoughts and feelings we clarify them 
for ourselves and enlarge our emotional 
or intellectual experience. For some 
children the creative impulse finds no 
outlet through words; for many others 
this medium is closed unless they are 
given much help and encouragement 
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from the teacher. But in every English 
class of whatever grade, the opportu- 
nity should be provided, with such sug- 
gestions from the teacher as may be of 
real aid and guidance. 

Such creative expression may take a 
variety of forms—the reading of a 
favorite poem (if the teacher has been 
able to create a sympathetic atmosphere 
for poetry), just as truly as the com- 
posing of an original poem; dramatic 
activities ; oratory; entertainment pro- 
grams by members of the class; free 
writing of all sorts. Here the objective 
is not the discovery of literary genius 
or dramatic talent, though that some- 
times comes as a by-product; not the 
opportunity for the individual to “show 
off” before the class; but rather the 
chance for the person to discover and 
experience through his reading new 
values, new meanings to life and human 
personality, and whenever possible to 
give expression to his discovery in such 
a way that he may share it with his 
fellows. 


FE may well hang our heads in 

shame when we see how much 
effect our courses in literature in high 
school have on the tastes of our pupils 
both in school and after graduation. 
To be sure, a few acquire a permanent 
taste for good reading, and perhaps a 
considerable number enjoy the good 
things read in class if we are skillful in 
“putting them over.” But most go on 
reading the same old trash, film gossip, 
sexy romances, and crime thrillers. Ex- 
tremists among our ranks would have 
their pupils read anything so long as 
they read ; the die-hards will have noth- 
ing but the “classics”; the moderate 
progressives would substitute a diet of 
Readers’ Digest supplemented by cur- 
rent novels, biographies, and short 
stories, some of which are no more suit- 
able for high school reading than the 
honorable classics. 
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As I see it, we must begin with the 
pupils where they are; encourage the 
reading of good “juveniles” —and there 
are a number of them—in place of the 
pulps ; acquaint the girls whose ideas of 
love and marriage are based on the 
“confessions” with a more wholesome 
kind of love story such as can be found 
in the better women’s magazines. With 
students mature enough to benefit from 
serious novel reading, select the best 
from both old and new writers, remem- 
bering that so-called “classics” are the 
few “best sellers” that outlived their 
own generation; help the students to 
look themselves for that which is of 
lasting human value as contrasted with 
what is of passing interest or appeal. 
Is it the modern background and up-to- 
the-minute conversation that makes the 
story, or would it still be good ten or 
fifty years later? 

By no means leave poetry out of the 
pupils’ literary diet, for poetry well 
chosen and suitably presented is a treat 
and not a task. Here, again, we shall 
call upon the rich resources of both past 
and present ; we shall encourage pupils 
to select what they like ; and, when their 
choice seems poor to us, we will try to 
find another verse that says the same 
thing in a better way, but without our- 
selves insisting on its superiority. 

In our cultivation of standards of 
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taste and appreciation, we should make 
the most of the good offerings in radio 
and cinema. If we teachers of English 
have fallen down on the job in recent 
years, these two popular forms of public 
entertainment have shown a steady 
improvement in quality and need only 
to be assured of public support to 
make still greater advances. It is our 
responsibility as teachers to build up 
in our pupils a liking for the better 
class of offerings and through them 
to create a higher public standard of 
taste. The films have brought Dickens 
and Shakespeare to our classes when 
we had decided the “classics” were out 
of date. 

If public sentiment has been able to 
bring about such notable improvement 
in film stories, which select indiscrimi- 
nately from old and new and which so 
successfully dramatize great historical 
events and characters, cannot this same 
public be educated to a better reading 
taste than is evidenced by the present 
popularity of certain types of fiction 
magazines? Are English teachers equal 
to the task? If they are not, and if they 
cannot raise the general standard of 
usage to a higher level and help their 
pupils to more effective reading and 
expression, then we may say they have 
ceased to function and therefore have 
no place in the new curriculum. 


Pi Lambda Theta Announces Awards 


Pi Lambda Theta, National Association for Women in Education, announces 
three awards of $250 each to be granted on May 15, 1939, for significant re- 
search studies in education. Any woman of graduate standing or any member 
of Pi Lambda Theta, whether or not engaged at present in educational work, 
is eligible for the award. Candidates wishing to compete for the award should 
submit an application to the chairman of the Fellowship Committee not later 
than November 15, 1938. 

The subjects for research are to be in keeping with the National Study 
Program of Pi Lambda Theta, which includes the following units: (1) The 
study of women’s activities and achievements : community, state, nation; (2) The 
effect of present-day social and economic tendencies upon education; (3) Women 
and children under fascism, naziism, communism, and the democratic forms 
of government; (4) Women’s part in labor organizations and activities; 
(5) Educating the economic illiterates; and (6) Propaganda: what it is, how 
it works, what to do about it. 

















More Effective Buying for 


the Small School 


NE HUNDRED cents’ worth of 

pupil value for each dollar ex- 
pended necessitates long-time planning. 
Until the State School Code is changed 
to permit the accumulation of a reserve 
fund to be used for capital outlay or 
emergency purchases, long-time plan- 
ning is futile. Likewise, major econ- 
omies are impossible. 

But the school code is not the only 
reason for inadequate returns on what 
is spent. The total situation in many 
school districts makes effective financ- 
ing extremely difficult. Often, the dis- 
tricts are large and sparsely populated. 
Many school plants are located at one 
end or side of the district. A few high 
school districts stretch for more than a 
hundred miles from end to end. Pupils 
must be transported for great distances 
or be provided with board and lodging in 
lieu of transportation. Absurdly incon- 
sistent though it may be, pupils are some- 
times transported for long distances or 
provided with board and lodging by the 
district of residence when they reside 
within a few miles of another high 
school. Such conditions absorb a large 
slice of the total school dollar before the 
actual program begins. Re-alignment of 
districts, in accordance with the need of 
pupil-population and their trading cen- 
ters, is the remedy for such situations. 
By legislative action, only, will this be 
possible. 

Many school plants glare with ex- 
amples of what not to do. Building sites 
were selected and district boundaries 
were plotted in accordance with the 
whim of influential groups or large tax- 
payers. Buildings were designed for 
beauty rather than utility. Large sums 
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4 By RALPH L HALE 





q “On the whole it seems to me that 
the small school has been greatly 
neglected in all of the published 
literature, and yet most of the schools 
are small schools and they no doubt 
have a greater variety and much 
more acute problems of a financial 
nature than the larger systems. This 
article is no doubt tempered some- 
what by my previous experience as a 
layman where I learned to appreciate 
the value of a dollar and also by a bit 
of Scotch ancestry which seems to 
make one try to get a dollar’s worth 
for each dollar expended.” Thus 
writes Dr. Hale, principal of the high 
school and district superintendent. 
Oceanside - Carlsbad High School, 
Oceanside. 

Dr. Hale went to Oceanside from 
Atascadero. Before that, he held 
various teaching assistantships at 
Cornell University, where he received 
his degree. Before going to Cornell, 
he had taught agriculture and served 
as a county agricultural agent in 
California. 





of money were expended on useless 
overhanging adornments and high 
towers which are now earthquake haz- 
ards. Little thought was given to the 
difficulty of cleaning, heating, venti- 
lating, and the cost of upkeep. Contrac- 
tors were not properly supervised and, 
as a result, poor workmanship and de- 
fective materials have greatly weakened 
the structure, increased the hazards, and 
shortened the life of the buildings. Be- 
cause of this lack of planning and super- 
vision, these districts are now saddled 
with unnecessarily large annual expen- 
ditures. 

Huge bond issues are sapping the very 
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life blood of the taxpayers in many high 
school districts. Sometimes, the tax 
rate for bonds and interest is greater 
than the rate for operative costs. Occa- 
sionally, the appraised valuation of the 
entire plant, including the equipment, 
is less than the present indebtedness. A 
“pay-as-you-go policy” is the only way 
to avoid a repetition of this tremendous 
waste. 

Frequently, the principal of a small 
school system is affected by a naive com- 
placency and often he is further ham- 
pered by inescapable, deadly, daily 
routine ; embarrassed by inadeptness in 
buymanship ; and coerced by inane, mis- 
conceived governing policies. 


N spite of all the foregoing seemingly 

insurmountable handicaps, buying 
may be made somewhat more effective 
and economical by observing, among 
others, the following suggestions : 

1. Be certain that all supplies to be 
purchased are really needed. If there is 
any doubt about the need, don’t buy. 
Unquestionably there are far more sup- 
plies needed than there is available 
money with which to buy. Some prin- 
cipals buy “something” from every sales- 
man who calls. This is an unwise and 
usually an expensive practice. School 
storerooms often contain supplies which 
never will be used. Teachers seldom use 
anything they do not request—and often 
will do a better job with fewer supplies 
than they request. For example, work- 
books are quite frequently an expensive 
crutch upon which an inefficient teacher 
leans. 

Library shelves are frequently loaded 
with books no one—not even the libra- 
rian who requested them—ever reads. 
While a small school library should 
overflow with good books, its shelf space 
should not be used for antiques or rare 
volumes that do not circulate. Books 
should not be purchased unless teachers 
are hired who will stimulate their use. 


A study of the scope of coverage and 
type of insurance written for the school 
district may indicate major weaknesses. 
Sometimes nothing can be done here be- 
cause of the insistent demand of power- 
ful local insurance men. 

Expenditures for light and power, 
gas, and water quite frequently may be 
reduced by a readjustment of rates, 
elimination of meters, or by the installa- 
tion of double-throw switches. Usually 
the local representatives of these utilities 
are willing—if asked—to suggest pos- 
sible improvements, even though the 
change may reduce the total service 
charge of their respective companies. 

Some principals “fall” for every ama- 
teur entertainer who travels the high- 
way. Many of the programs offered by 
these entertainers have little or no edu- 
cational value, In addition to that, they 
interfere with the school program and 
compete with local talent. 

2. Before recommending the re- 
employment of any employee, be sure 
that he is worth his wage to your par- 
ticular school. The educational service 
rendered by many small schools is often 
made ineffective by teachers who do not 
fit into the total teaching situation. The 
custodian of the buildings and grounds 
must be carefully selected if costs of 
operation are to be kept low. He must be 
qualified to do all ordinary repairs. Bus 
drivers who are careless or who do not 
understand their work should not be re- 
tained. 

3. Be certain that a supply is not 
already available before approving an 
order. This may happen unless inven- 
tories are taken before a supply for the 
current year is ordered. This occurs 
more often perhaps where supplies are 
ordered in bulk for several individuals 
or departments. 

4. By buying in large quantities, a 
considerable saving may be made. This 
is particularly true when the market is 
rising as it is at this date. School super- 
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intendents who know prices can make 
substantial savings by watching the mar- 
ket and stocking up when the price is 
low. For example, buy gasoline when 
the gas war is on. 

5. An ample supply must be kept on 
hand to provide time to compare prices 
with qualities. 

6. Use “good-enough” quality only. 
A slightly inferior quality may be just as 
effective and is much more economical 
than the so-called best grade. This is 
particularly true where materials are 
purchased to repair old buildings. Even 
though number one grade is used, the 
repaired building still remains old. 
Lighter weight paper, unlabeled sten- 
cils, for example, and other supplies 
for the office and for instruction may 
be purchased at a much lower price; 
likewise, with janitor supplies. 

Care in the purchase of lumber, 
paints, and hardware for the school shop 
will result in considerable saving to the 
pupil as well as the school. Pupils should 
be urged to select qualities good enough 
for the job to be done. Obviously, we 
should avoid such absurd instances as 
the displaying by a proud farm me- 
chanics teacher of the hog troughs 
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made of select, clear, sized lumber and 
painstakingly jointed, sanded, stained 
and varnished. 

Careful selection of supplies for the 
cafeteria and home-making classes will 
mean the difference between profit and 
loss for the cafeteria. Here again, it is 
imperative that the buyer know qualities 
and prices. Here, with canned goods 
particularly, by testing qualities, using 
gallon cans, and substituting the less ex- 
pensive for the first grade, clean, whole- 
some food may be provided at less cost. 

7. Waste of any sort is always in- 
excusable. Dripping water faucets and 
lights left burning during the day or all 
night are common examples. Doors are 
often left unlocked over night or on 
week-ends and holidays and, as a result, 
things often disappear. While it should 
not be necessary to lock supply rooms, 
the supplies usually will last longer if 
they are locked. In some schools, pupils 
are permitted to waste supplies and to 
destroy school property. This indicates 
a ‘“‘weak-kneed” administrator. Even 
a teaching principal of a small school 
system who has a cooperatively minded 
board of trustees may do much to make 
purchasing effective and economical. 


Los Angeles School Takes New Name 


The Los Angeles City College of the Los Angeles City Junior College 
District is the new name of what was formerly called the Los Angeles Junior 


College. 


This change in name became effective July 1, 1938, by recommen- 


dation of the superintendent of schools and the action of the board of education. 

In the Los Angeles Collegian of May 25, published by the Associated Stu- 
dents, Director Rosco C. Ingalls gives the following account of the ‘new policy” 
under the title “Today’s Point of View”: 

“The new name for this institution ranks in its potential value with 
another change which was announced in November of this academic year. I 
refer to the new policy of the University of California by which semiprofessional 
courses are evaluated for advanced standing at U.C.L.A. and at Berkeley. 
These two changes and the developments that follow their acceptance make 
this year 1937-38 a beacon light in the history of the growth of this college. 

“The action which discontinues the use of the word ‘junior’ does not alter 


the organic structure and personality of the institution. 


We will continue 


to maintain established standards and achievements in preprofessional and 
transfer areas for lower division university work as well as in the areas of 
differentiated curricula for semiprofessional education.” 
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What's Happening in Los Angeles County 
Secondary Schools 





Prepared by C. C. TRILLINGHAM' 


Citrus Union High School and 
Junior College Makes Curriculum 
Improvements.— The secondary 
school staff of Citrus Union High 
School and Junior College, which serves 
the Azusa and Glendora communities, 
cooperated with the elementary prin- 
cipals last May in making a thorough 
study of all entering students. As a 
result of this study, curriculum expe- 
riences are now provided for two main 
groups on the basis of ability and in- 
terest, according to Principal Floyd S. 
Hayden. 

The less capable groups are enrolled 
in English, general mathematics, social 
living, and two electives from general 
science, woodshop, homemaking, voca- 
tional Spanish, or art. Pupils who have 
difficulty in reading receive special re- 
medial work. The English work stresses 
practical oral expression and reading of 
current magazines and current litera- 
ture. Social living is a new course, 
which orients the student to his high 
school, his community, and to the larger 
world about him. Students in this group 
are programed for the full day with 
no study halls, all of the work being 
done under teacher direction. 

The more capable groups are pro- 
gramed in English, foreign language, 
algebra, and one elective. Experience 
reveals that practically all of this group 
go on to college, with 85 per cent at- 
tending Citrus Junior College. 

1 For the October and November issues, Dr. 
Cc. C. Trillingham, assistant county superin- 
tendent of Los Angeles, takes over this column 
which is ordinarily entitled “What's Happen- 


ing in California Secondary Schools” and is 
edited by Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass. 


Physical education is required of 
both groups. Orchestra, band, and vo- 
cal music are open to students of either 
group. 

Citrus is planning a new six-room 
shop building, with special rooms for 
classes in machine shop, paint shop, 
mechanical drawing, a forge room for 
auto mechanics, and a lecture room. 
This building will feature modern fa- 
cilities and equipment. 
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Compton Union Secondary District 
Organizes a Central Visual Depart- 
ment.—In order to use more effec- 
tively the services of the county Visual 
Education Division, to which the dis- 
trict contributes substantially for the 
purchase of films and other visual aids, 
the Compton Union Secondary District 
has established a visual department for 
its five junior high schools. Half of a 
specially trained teacher’s time is al- 
lowed for organizing and administering 
the program. This teacher works closely 
with all curriculum committees and ar- 
ranges for suitable visual material to 
supplement the various curriculum of- 
ferings. He also works closely with the 
county office in the selection of visual 
aids, helps teachers in the effective use 
of such aids, and keeps the material 
moving among the schools on a work- 
able schedule. 

7 tA y 


Whittier Union High School Ex- 
tends Its Articulation Program.— 
Many projects making for more com- 
plete articulation between home, school, 
and community have been initiated in 
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the Whittier Union High School Dis- 
trict, and their scope and application 
are being broadened and extended dur- 
ing the present school year. These plans 
present four distinct trends, affecting 
teachers, pupils, parents, and the com- 
munity. 

Articulation as it affects teachers is 
furthered by a series of afternoon and 
dinner meetings for elementary and 
high school teachers, at which results 
of teacher research on common prob- 
lems is presented. This research has in- 
cluded a district health survey, differ- 
ences in marking systems, high school 
“drop-outs,” freshman reaction to high 
school and elementary school life, and 
a survey of psychiatric test results. 
This year’s plans include a more ex- 
tensive use of mental hygiene clinics, 
more frequent teacher-parent confer- 
ences, home visitation, a district health 
clinic, and parental participation in 
planning. 

Immediate results of this work have 
been the adoption of a uniform cumu- 
lative record system, a proposed district- 
wide health service, inter-school visita- 
tion for eighth and ninth grade teachers 
and a greatly increased understanding 
among the entire teaching personnel. 

Articulation as it affects pupils has 
been promoted by 


1. Election of representatives from 
each elementary school to form a fresh- 
man council with one member as con- 
tact person in each Social Living class. 


2. A sports festival for elementary 
pupils sponsored by high school organi- 
zations, music programs furnished by 
the high school, and school visitation by 
eighth grade pupils. 

3. Uniform cumulative records passed 
on to the high school and analysis of 
ninth grade pupil programs with refer- 
ence to past achievement, special abili- 
ties, and home and health conditions. 

4. Occupational survey and tie-up 
with the local office of the California 
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Employment Bureau based on question- 
naires sent each graduate for a five- 
year period. 

5. Plans for enlisting community co- 
operation in job placement for grad- 
uates. 

6. Follow-up of graduates entering 
college, through personal letters and a 
social history which accompanies each 
transcript. 

7. Visitation days for pupil and par- 
ent consultation with representatives 
from each of the nearby colleges for 
senior candidates for college entrance. 

Articulation with parents has been 
effected by a series of informative talks 
and discussions presented by the high 
school faculty for parents of eighth 
and ninth grade children. Topics dis- 
cussed were the High School Health 
Program, Success in High School, So- 
cial Problems of School Life, and Social 
Living. The P.-T. A. Council and 
many parents have urgently requested 
the continuation of this plan on an 
enlarged scale for the present year. 

Further articulation is provided by a 
Freshman-Mothers’ Tea and by par- 
ental group conferences preceding ninth 
grade enrollment. 


Articulation with the community is 
accomplished through many school and 
pupil contacts, but especially through 
an adjustment committee composed of 
high school and elementary school teach- 
ers and representatives from the city 
council, and from county health, social, 
and welfare agencies. This adjustment 
committee, supplementary to the co- 
ordinating council, considers problems 
of boys and girls whose homes and so- 
cial backgrounds present community 
responsibilities. Practical action is ob- 
tained through various community 
agencies, and through the coordinating 
council problems of recreation, home 
environment, and pupil contacts are 
considered and changes effected. 

D. A. Stouffer is superintendent of 
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the Whittier Union High School Dis- 
trict, and Miss Marian L. Wilson is 
assistant superintendent. Mrs. Daisy D. 
Vincent, dean of girls, heads the articu- 
lation work in the high school. 


7 7 + 


Downey Union High School Dis- 
trict to Have New Building Addi- 
tions.—The Downey school district 
has voted $55,000 worth of school bonds 
to be supplemented by a $45,000 PWA 
grant for new building facilities. This 
resulted from a carefully planned pro- 
gram of getting the actual facts to the 
patrons of the district. A new unit is 
to be added to the junior high school, 
a new junior high school shop building 
will be constructed, and a new music 
building will be added to the senior 
high school. 

Downey’s attendance has increased 
over 21 per cent, making additional 
room necessary. Due to the rapid popu- 
lation growth in the Downey area, a 
definite building program has_ been 
planned for the future. 

Frank F. Otto, former principal of 
the Downey union schools, is now su- 
perintendent of the Paso Robles city 
schools, while Charles C. Carpenter, 
formerly of Paso Robles, is the new 
principal of Downey Union Junior- 
Senior High School. 


7 5 7 


El Monte Union High School Of- 
fers New Courses.—Under the lead- 
ership of Principal Robert S. Hicks, 
the El Monte Union High School is 
endeavoring to meet the needs of a 
rapidly growing student body by means 
of a number of new buildings, new 
teachers, and new courses. The school 
has added fifteen new teachers this year. 
Departments with five or more teachers 
have chairmen who are given one free 
period from teaching duties. Those who 
assume sponsorship of important extra- 
curricular activities are likewise given 
a free period. 
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Some of the more recently organized 
courses are as follows: (1) Orienta- 
tion, with a broad guidance emphasis, 
required of all ninth grade boys and 
girls, classes being segregated on the 
basis of sex with women teachers for 
the girls and men teachers for the boys. 
(2) Senior Problems, a semester course 
in group guidance for twelfth grade 
students; one group is made up of 
seniors who occupy leadership positions 
in the school and are given training and 
assistance for these positions. (3) A 
class in commercial orchestra, which 
works almost entirely with popular 
music—a streamlined course which well 
supplements the other work of the 
music department. (4) Biology classes 
for 420 students, segregated as to sex; 
sex hygiene receives considerable em- 
phasis. (5) Home Living for ninth and 
tenth grade girls is a prerequisite to 
food and clothing courses in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. (6) A non-tech- 
nical course in advanced physical sci- 
ence for eleventh and twelfth grade 
students who will not become scientists ; 
it is accepted by the university as a 
laboratory science requirement. 

El Monte’s public forum is being 
continued by the adult education de- 
partment, which program features four 
parent education classes and one parent- 
teacher leadership class. 


With the new building program un- 
der way, the El Monte district is using 
two campuses, which involves a difficult 
problem in transportation as well as 
other administrative inconveniences. 
The first unit of the new program will 
not be completed until the second 
semester of the present school year. 


7 Y 7 


El Segundo Has Excellent Recrea- 
tional Program.—lIn June, 1935, J. F. 
Kemp was elected director of recrea- 
tion for the El Segundo schools and 
community. He then made a survey of 
the district, organized after-school and 
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evening sports, and planned such com- 
munity events as a Hallowe’en parade, 
a Christmas party, a hobby show, and 
a summer playground contest. 

Early in the program a community 
recreational council was formed with 
representatives of civic and religious 
organizations. They met with the recrea- 
tional director, members of the school 
board, and city trustees, making sug- 
gestions and helping engineer the va- 
rious events. The council solicited sup- 
port for such activities as dances, helped 
supervise these affairs, and furnished 
transportation for orchestras. This 
group was replaced in 1938 by a City 
Recreational Commission, which coor- 
dinates the recreational program of the 
city and schools through the city council 
and the school board. 

The activities sponsored consist of 
evening sports in plunge, gymnasium, 
and on a lighted field ; after-school play 
for school children ; evening dances for 
high school pupils and older people; 
pool, checkers, and other games in the 
recreation building ; and special events. 

C. L. Broadwater is superintendent 
of the El Segundo Unified School 
District. 

5 7 5 

Beverly Hills High School Stresses 
Its Program of Forensic Participa- 
tion.—Last year, students of the 
Beverly Hills High School engaged in 
200 inter-school decision and non-deci- 
sion debates and in 40 public speaking 
contests. Nine major championships 
were won. The Rostrum, national 
speech magazine, designated Beverly 
Hills High School as the strongest for- 
ensic school in the State of California. 

Charles F. Wright, teacher of debate 
and public speaking, states: “We have 
fifteen debate teams consisting of stu- 
dents from all grade levels. These 
youngsters are paired and work as 
units, frequently ‘on their own’ during 
the summer months. Every youngster 
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who takes debate knows he will gain 
practical experience in inter-school con- 
tests. We engage in extemporaneous 
speaking, dramatic reading, oratorical 
and humorous declamation, original 
oratory, and, on some occasions, in 
poetry reading.” Good sportsmanship, 
squad morale, and wide participation 
are the rule. at Beverly Hills High 
School. This school has been awarded 
the National Speech Tournament to be 
held in June of 1939. At that time Cali- 
fornians will have the opportunity of 
hearing 800 of the best high school 
speakers from all parts of the United 
States. 

A. A. Bowhay is principal of Beverly 
Hills High School. 


7 y A 


Covina Union High School Ex- 
pands Program to Meet the Needs 
of a Larger Student Body.—Covina 
Union High School started the school 
year with a 10 per cent student increase. 
The construction of two tent class- 
rooms was necessary for taking care 
of this increase. A special class has 
been added in both applied and the- 
oretical electricity. Renewed interest in 
newspaper study and related work en- 
courages the reéstablishment of a class 
in journalism. 

Covina already has a special music 
building with individual practice rooms 
and ample facilities for large music 
groups, writes Ben F. Millikan, super- 
intendent of the Covina Union High 
School District. 


7 y 7 

Excelsior Union High School 
Makes Significant Changes.—Princi- 
pal Ralph F. Burnight of the Excelsior 
Union High School enumerates the fol- 
lowing important changes made in his 
school this year: 

A regular evening high school has 
been organized, with Mrs. Louise Brun- 
ner serving as principal. 

Miss Elva F. Brown, former dean of 
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girls, is now in charge of secondary 
school training at Whittier College. The 
new dean of girls is Miss Lucile Tombs, 
formerly of the Commercial Depart- 
ment. 

The ninth grade English program 
has been reorganized and is now the 
center of the school orientation-guid- 
ance program. A new, required course 
in personal guidance and orientation has 
been established for twelfth grade stu- 
dents, stressing vocational guidance, 
health and sex education, social prob- 
lems, and the like. 

Excelsior’s new auditorium building 
was completed last spring with a seat- 
ing capacity of 2,000. This addition 
also contains two class rooms and two 
special music rooms. 


7 7 7 


Glendale Announces Plans for the 
Year.—A bond issue has been called 
for September 27 to provide funds for 
the four Glendale junior high schools. 
Present plans call for an entirely new 
plant for the Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School, while the provisions made 
for the other schools will be additions 
to present plants and equipment. 

The Glendale Board of Education 
has approved the gradual elimination 
of mid-year promotions. This will re- 
quire at least three years of time before 
it can become effective throughout the 
system and will make necessary a com- 
prehensive testing program for the 
students affected by this change. 

Dr. Willard S. Ford, superintendent 
of the Glendale schools, and A. L. Fer- 
guson, deputy superintendent, announce 
the following shifts and additions in 
personnel : 

Frank M. Gullick, a former member 
of the Glendale High School staff, has 
been appointed director of curriculum 
for the Glendale Unified School District. 
Miss C. Lorene Fritch has returned to 
the superintendent’s office as director 
of research. Miss Lois H. Flint, grad- 
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uate student of Stanford University, is 
the newly appointed dean of women at 
the Junior College. Miss Joanna Heide- 
man has been promoted from vice- 
principal to principal of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High School to fill a 
vacancy caused by the death of Harry 
L. Howe. Kenneth M. Montgomery, 
a member of the staff of the Glendale 
High School, has been appointed vice- 
principal of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Junior High School. 


7 7 7 


Los Angeles City Secondary 
Schools Make Notable Changes and 
Improvements.—At the opening of 
the 1937-38 school year, seven new 
secondary schools were opened in Los 
Angeles as follows: Samuel Gompers, 
Washington Irving, Florence Nightin- 
gale, and Louis Pasteur Junior High 
Schools; Susan M. Dorsey, Andrew 
Jackson, and Woodrow Wilson Senior 
High Schools. During the same school 
year twenty-two building projects were 
instituted, mostly concerned with re- 
habilitation and enlargement. Plans are 
being made for the building of two new 
junior high schools, one in North Hol- 
lywood and the other in the Garfield 
High School District in East Los An- 
geles. Last year the junior high schools 
increased approximately 7,000 in attend- 
ance and the senior high schools ap- 
proximately 5,500, which is one of the 
most remarkable enrollment increases 
in the history of the local school system. 


As a result of the administrative re- 
organization completed on August 1 of 
this year, Miss Katherine Carey is now 
the assistant superintendent in charge 
of all junior high schools of the city 
and Charles B. Moore is the assistant 
superintendent in charge of all senior 
high schools. 

The following appointments of new 
principals and transfers of principals 
were made for this school year: John 
Abbott to Nathaniel Narbonne High 
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School, Ralph W. Detter to Fairfax 
High School, Frank Goulet to Bell 
High School, Miss Clemintina Griffin 
to Venice High School, Harry Gross 
to Roosevelt High School, Claude 
Reeves to Huntington Park High 
School, Floyd Honn to Manual Arts 
High School, Ray Pollich to Gardena 
High School, Miss Elizabeth Sands to 
John Muir Junior High School, and 
Paul Webb to San Fernando High 
School. 


A special study of the functions of 
the administrative officers of secondary 
schools of the city was made by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of John 
P. Inglis, principal of Fremont High 
School. This report, issued in a printed 
publication entitled Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Functions of Secondary 
School Administrative Staff Officers, 
deals with the duties of principals, vice- 
principals, registrars, department heads, 
and counselors. 

Significant modifications have been 
made in the program of studies for both 
junior and senior high schools, strength- 
ening the common curriculum for all 
pupils and the specialized studies for 
college preparatory pupils, and increas- 
ing the opportunity for elective choices 
on the part of all pupils. 

New or revised materials will be 
available during the fall semester in the 
following fields: ninth year general 
mathematics, tenth year life science, 
handbook of speech education, a series 
of units for the double-period American 
Life and Institutions course, senior 
high school orientation, and a series of 
handbooks on life and institutions of 
Los Angeles for use in eighth grade 
junior high school courses. 

Over one hundred new textbooks 
were adopted during the summer for 
use during the present school year. In 
most cases there have been multiple 
adoptions to meet the varying needs, 
and as a rule textbooks are now used in 
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class sets for reference purposes rather 
than as courses of study. 


Superintendent Vierling Kersey and 
his staff are developing plans for an 
improved supervisory program, a pro- 
gram of mental hygiene for teachers, 
cooperation with extra-school educa- 
tional agencies, a professional growth 
program, and a recognition of the unity 
of the entire school system. 


? 7 7 


Redondo Union High School Has 
Outstanding Continuation Program. 
—In 1937-38, Redondo Union High 
School established continuation classes 
for students employed part time and 
also for the “non-pattern” student who 
is required to attend school until he is 
eighteen years of age. This proved a 
valuable addition to the school program 
and is being continued this year. The 
instructor offers shop and handwork 
courses in a separate building and with 
separate equipment. 

Work in the “fundamentals” is given 
in such a way as to enable the student 
to feel that he is succeeding in his work 
—a feeling that was sometimes lacking 
in the regular classes of the high school. 
The continuation program involves 
much individual work, setting goals 
within the reach of students and help- 
ing to attain them. 

Courses in applied science and prac- 
tical science, which parallel the college 
preparatory courses in science, give 
non-college students a working knowl- 
edge of scientific principles in their ap- 
plication to daily life. 

With the help of the State Univer- 
sity, the twelfth grade classes in social 
studies have been reorganized. These 
classes, required for all graduating 
seniors, now give consideration to so- 
cial, economic, and civic problems. By 
means of charts, graphs, community 
surveys, and the like, the course has 
become entirely practical. 
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Oakland High School, Oakland. 























“What knowledge is of most worth?” 


BRAUER’S 
“CHEMISTRY AND ITS WONDERS” 


Many competent scholars have expressed the belief that Herbert 
Spencer's What Knowledge Is of Most Worth was the most im- 
portant educational contribution of the nineteenth century. In a 
world increasingly dependent on science, Spencer insisted on 
acquainting youth with the interdependence of science and in- 
dustry in particular, and with everyday life in general. 

But the science offerings in our secondary schools have not 
sufficiently stressed the practical applications of science. A recent 
writer observes: 


“Much of science instruction has been so highly 
specialized and has stressed scientific abstractions 
and highly organized bodies of technical informa- 
tion rather than practical application to such an 
extent that much of its potential value for the 
average pupil as an aid to understanding modern 
life has been lost.” 


BRAUER’S “CHEMISTRY AND ITS WONDERS” tries faithfully 
and successfully “to point out some of the remarkable ways in 
which modern chemistry affects life.” The needs of college- 
preparatory students—those who are to be chemists, pharmacists, 
doctors, dentists, engineers—are met through such topics as the 
gas laws, chemistry and electricity, the periodic system, the in- 
ternal structure of the atom, chemistry and energy, formulas and 
equations, etc. But for those students who will shortly become 
clerks, farmers, housewives, nurses, mechanics, the applications 
of chemistry to agriculture, cooking, health, metallurgy are set 
forth clearly. 

Dr. Oscar L. Brauer, the author, is Professor of Chemistry and 
Physics at San Jose State College. From wide experience on both 
secondary and college levels, he writes very simply to give his 
book a truly conversational tone. The book itself is exceedingly 
attractive, with a wealth of helpful line drawings, diagrams, photo- 
graphs, and colored plates. The teaching equipment within the 
text is superior. In addition there is a Workbook and Laboratory 
Guide for students, and also a Teacher’s Manual. 


The list price of the text is $2.00 
We invite correspondence 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 





























A new book of biographies 
fascinatingly told for 
pupils of junior high schools 


Poverty, physical disabilities, lone- 
liness, discouragements, over- 
whelming odds—all these were 
only stepping stones to success in 
the lives of the score or more of 
American men and women whose 





By EtmMa HOLLoway 
Pasadena Junior College 


$1.20 (list) 


life stories are told here. There are thrills, adventure, 
humor, pathos, and information here to interest young 
readers, especially those who are usually reluctant to read 
biography because the kind ordinarily available does not 


touch on their lives. 














THE STUDY HALL 
IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


“faces squarely many of the most disturbing prob- 
lems that keep principals and teachers awake at 
night.” 


The management of the study hall offers 
complexities that are all too vivid in daily 
experience to need recounting here. This new 
book begins at the beginning, and covers the 
entire subject, from efficient seating arrange- 
ments to proper equipment, and from super- 
vised study methods to problems of pupil- 
behavior. A practical and sensible guide to 
the solution of a persistent problem in school 
life. 


By 
HANNAH LOGASA 


Librarian, University 
of Chicago High 
School 


In his Foreword of the 
book, Alfred L. Hall- 
Quest says, “If I am 
correct, this is the first 
book in American edu- 
cation that concen- 
trates on the organi- 
zation, equipment, and 
management of the 
study hall. As such, it 
is historically and edu- 
cationally a significant 
contribution to educa- 
tional literature.” 


$2.00 (list) 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


























VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


¥ If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast, 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 








ideals and ours will be. 





The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 VAN NESS AVENUE SOUTH 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 








New Tests and Books 


OUR new tests have been received 
at the JouRNAL office within recent 


months. They are the following: 

Aspects of Personality, by Rudolf Pintner, 
John F. Loftus, George Forlano, and Ben- 
jamin Alster. World Book Company, 1938. 
Price per package of 25 tests, $1.20; 8 pages. 

A personality inventory for use in grades 
4 to 9. Guidance counselors will find the 
test helpful as also will classroom teachers, 
who will benefit from having their attention 
focused on the personality make-up of their 
classes and who will thus be enabled to dis- 
cover those problem cases which need help. 

Barrett-Ryan-Schrammel English Test, by 
E. R. Barrett, Teresa M. Ryan, and H. E. 
Schrammel. World Book Company, 1938. 
Price, Form A (Forms B and C to be is- 
sued later) sells at $1.10 per package of 
25 tests; 6 pages. 

A test of sentence structure and diction, 
grammatical forms, and punctuation ar- 
ranged as a continuous discourse with scor- 
ing simplified by means of a quick-scoring 
arrangement. It is intended for grades 9 to 
12 and for college. 

Glenn-Welton Chemistry Achievement 
Test, by Earl R. Glenn and Louis E. Welton. 
Published as Test 1 and Test 2 with A and 


B forms for each. World Book Company, 
1938. Price of specimen set, 35 cents. 

This test is particularly usable for instruc- 
tional purposes in that it provides the objec- 
tive information that is needed to supplement 
other information. 

Myers-Ruch High School Progress Test, 
by Charles Everett Myers, Giles M. Ruch, 
and Graham C. Loofbourow. World Book 
Company, 1938. Form A sells at $1.30 per 
package of 25 tests (Form B is still in 
preparation) ; 8 pages in each form. 

A survey test, offering a practical and 
efficient means of discovering variations in 
achievement from school to school and from 
community to community. A new, quick- 
scoring arrangement is provided. 

Among the new books which have 
reached the office of the CALIFORNIA 
JouRNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
within recent weeks are the following: 

American Agricultural Problems in the So- 
cial Studies, by Kenneth E. Oberholtzer. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 718, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. Price, $1.60; 119 pages. 

Educational, Psychological and Personality 
Tests of 1936. School of Education, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
1937. Price, 75 cents; 141 pages. 














Finding Your Work, by J. Gustav White. 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y., 1938. Price, 35 cents; 64 pages. 

From Constantine to Hitler, by Michael M. 
Zarchin. United Council to Combat Anti- 
Semitism and Naziism, San Francisco, 1936, 
197 pages. 

Guidance Service Standards for Secondary 
Schools. Published by the New Jersey Sec- 
ondary School Teachers’ Association, 1937; 
50 pages. 

Report of the Committee: The Advisory 
Committee on Education. United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1938. For sale by the superintendent of 
documents at 35 cents (paper cover); 243 
pages. 

The Structure and Administration of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy. Educational 
Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., 1938; 127 pages. 

Student’s Assignment Book with Study 
Aids, by Ernest Choate. The Circle Book 
Company, Philadelphia, 1938. Price, 20 cents ; 
96 pages. 

Un Drama Nuevo, edited by Clarence King 
Moore and J. Horace Nunemaker. Silver 
Burdett Company, 1937 (second edition). 
Price, 92 cents ; 124 pages. 





A unit-treatment text of 
problems and events in the 
Pacific area 


Hoffmann’s 


PACIFIC RELATIONS 
$1.96 


Presents such facts and interpretive ma- 
terial as will contribute to the student's 
understanding of the significance of change 
in the Pacific area. Features of the book 
are the large amount of material it con- 
tains, not available elsewhere, and its 
glossaries, important state papers, and 
other similar aids. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


883 Mission Street San Francisco 
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Grammar for Everyday Use 


By Helen Fern Daringer 
The Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University 


A new textbook designed to meet the need for systematic instruction, practice, 
or review of the mechanics and techniques of language. Essential principles— 
carefully selected from the functional point of view—are developed one at a 
time. Explanations are an achievement in clarity and brevity. The abundant 
practice is exceptional in quality and quantity. The author has discovered 
how to enliven drill and, where possible, how to give it sequence and vitality 
of language in use. Repeated opportunities for learning, frequent occasions 
for applying what has been learned, cumulative exercises, and tests combine 
to give GRAMMAR FOR Everypay Uszs a practical and useful place in the 
new English curriculum. 


For upper grades or high school 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 




























Mathematics 








Books by 


WILLIAM BETZ 


JUNIOR MATHEMATICS FOR TODAY 


This popular series of three well-codrdinated texts offers a sound three- 
book course in mathematics for junior high schools. 


Book One presents arithmetic and geometry alternately. $0.96. 


Book Two includes the first steps in algebra, in addition to arithmetic 
and geometry. The arithmetic is built around important social cores. 


$1.04. 





Book Three contains the fundamental ideas and applications of algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and introductory demonstrative geometry. 


$1.32. 


ALGEBRA FOR TODAY, FIRST YEAR 


Vital and flexible, this progressive course makes algebra a subject with 
new meaning, new interest, and new usefulness for high-school students. 
A series of eight descriptive sketches showing the role of mathematics in 
the modern world motivates and orients the subject. An abundance of 
realistic and interesting problem material and a complete reviewing and 
testing program, are important features. $1.36. 





PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO THE USUAL DISCOUNT 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 














